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To the Friends of UNITY: 


Last year by your active co-operation the 
subscription list of UNiTy was increased by 
1,500 names, thus making possible an in- 
crease of size and reduction of price that have 
made the paper much more efficient. This 
increase has made the paper self-supporting, 
that is, for the first time it pays printers’ bills 
without a deficit to be shouldered by some 
one. But it does not vet afford any surplus to 
pay for editorial work. | 

The next advance step must be to further 
increase the list enough to make it possible 
for us to pay an efficient assistant editor, who 
can relieve Mr. Jones of all the routine work 
that now falls on him without compensation, 
and who can also bring UNITy up to a higher 
standard of accuracy, promptness and timeli- 
ness. It is an open secret among Mr. Jones’s 
associates that his health absolutely requires a 
larger measure of rest than he has found pos- 
sible, and he would find it no small relief.to 
have UniTY’s editing thus provided for, while 
he would still supervise its columns and treat 
editorially of the most important topics. 

Last year you increased the Unity list by 
1,500 new names. Give us 1,500 more and 
the assistant editorship will be an accom- 
plished fact. The new volume begins March 
1; the time is short. Please write us now 
what you can do to help. A prompt renewal 
of your own subscription is something. A 
list of addresses of people likely to be in- 
terested will help. A personal canvass on 
Unity’s behalf that may yield one to thirty 
new subscribers is surely a possible thing for 
many. Remember that, if requested, we send 
a copy of Mr. Powell’s new book, “ Liberty 
and Life,” for every new subscription. 

Yours fraternally, 
CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 
_Publishers of UNITY. 


Febitariat, 


THAT is a fitting memorial to Dean 
Rachel Bodley, more noble than any 
tablet of stone or brass could procure, 
which is to take the form of a fund in 
aid of the Ramabai movement. 


Mr. 


Moopy says of mechanics 
as a class: ‘“ None of the churches 
reach them.” They find other ways of 
spending their time and money than in 
supporting religious institutions. ‘ In 
the evenings they go to saloons and 
places of amusement.” 


Tue Presbyterian Church presents 
the strange sight of an organization in 
which a large body of men have sub- 
scribed to a constitution which they do 
not approve, to a creed which they do 
not believe, to a phraseology whose 
correctness they challenge. 


THE editor of Zhe Arena is disposed 
to doubt that the present is an age that 
belongs to the dreamers. On the con- 
trary, he thinks “the hour of prophecy 
and dreaming is fast vanishing before 
the more certain light of active thought. 


Yesterday men dreamed; to-day they . 


are thinking; to-morrow they will act.” 


RosBeErT J. BuRDETTE, in his humor- 
ous fashion, says that he is beginning to 
feel that this world is about five times 
too big for him anyway, but that is bet- 
ter than finding it five times too small. 
After all we prefer to live in a world a 
little too large for us to fill. Nothing 
is of so little worth as an ideal out- 
grown. 


WE particularly like these closing 
lines of the poem entitled Mens Sana, 
by Edith M. Thomas, in the January 
Atlantic: 


‘Caution shall more peril meet 
Than ardor borne on glowing feet. 
Fiery spirit safe shall tent 
Its own deathless element, 

And the poet, mad from birth, 
Is the sanest soul on earth.” 


Our friend, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, 
send us the circular announcement of a 
course of Sunday afternoon lectures on 
Social Organization and Reform, to be 
delivered in Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
under the auspices of the Free Relig- 
ious Association. The aim of the course 
is “to have every important standpoint 
with reference to industrial organi- 
zation and the functions of the State 
fairly and well-represented.” Rev. M. 
J. Savage opens the course with a lect- 
ure on * Social Dreams.” Among the 
speakers that follow are Edward At- 
kinson, Mrs. Livermore, W. J. Potter 
and Rev. Heber Newton. 


Miss ELIZABETH HARRISON ‘is one 


of the most indefatigable workers in. 


the city. Leader of the Chicago Kin- 
dergarten Training School, her time is 
divided between practical work among 
the little ones in one of our private 
schools, and the instruction of mothers 
and teachers in the principles of child 
growth. Her “ Mother’s Class” is one 
of the deservedly popular enterprises of 
the day, where courses of lectures on 
the moral and intellectual: training of 
children are given weekly by the leader. 
In addition to this work and supple- 
mentary to it is that carried on by classes 
formed for the study of the world’s 
best literature, under the trained leader- 
ship of Mr. D. J. Snider. Miss Harri- 
son is a firm believer in the practical 
moral inspiration to be derived from 
acquaintance with the masters of 
thought, and the holiday “ schools” for 
the study of Dante, Goethe and Shakes-. 
peare, which have been held during the 


of her words. 


last three years, are among the results 
of her work. Lately a “ Nurse’s Class” 
has been organized, designed to furnish 
instruction to the hired guardians of the 
little ones, in proper methods of amuse- 
ment for children and correct nursery 
habits. This strikes us as an important 
and needed step in a new direction, and 
should especially commend itself to 
mothers of young children obliged to 
place their partial care in other hands. 
Miss Harrison brings rare gifts of mind 
and heart to her work, and deserves the 
full reward of her efforts, a reward 
which will be manifest in the deepen- 


ng life and purpose of those around 
er. 


Tue January number of the Wega- 
zine of Poetry contains a short sketch 
of Rebecca Palfrey Utter, with reprints 
of “ The King’s Daughter,” and two or 
three other poems. Mrs. Utter writes 
as follows of the first poem: “ I wrote 
it with a strong feeling in my mind 
that though in one sense it might be a 
castle in the air, in its ideal picture of 
the heights that human nature might 
attain, it yet has a solid foundation; it 
is the logical outcome of the doctrines 
of liberal Christianity—tthe fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. 
With these doctrines I am very thor- 
oughly identified, being the wife, 
daughter and grand-daughter of Unita- 
rian ministers.” 


Hon. R. A. DaGuE writes an inter- 
esting letter to the Relig io-Philosophi- 
cal Fournal, giving reasons why Uni- 
tarians and Spiritualists can advantage- 
ously unite their forces. He thinks both 
hold essentially to the- same doctrines 
concerning God, Jesus, the Bible, man 
and his destiny. He likes the name “Uni- 
ty.” He finds the social position and in- 
fluence of Unitarians in Denver (whence 
he writes) fully recognized and re- 
pected. “Half the membership of 
Unity Society (he understands), are 
Spiritualists,” and he says: ‘TI shall 
continue to feel it to be an honor and a 
privilege to retain a membership in the 
Unitarian Society, to send my boy to its 
noble Sunday-schools, and to listen to 
the teaching of its unsectarian, broad, 
and gifted ministry, till a better organ- 
ization is effected.” 


“THOUGHT thicker than blood,” is 
the way Prof. Max Miller words the 
title of an article published in Zhe 
Open Court, the object of which is to 
answer an inquiry as to the degree of 
race-relationship indicated in the like- 


ness of the languages employed by. 


separate or alien peoples. The trouble 
in researches of this kind is that we 
have no “real divisor of the human 
race.” Until some principle of classifi- 
cation is found that shall account for 
all “ the essential qualities of the varie- 
tiesof man,” the most satisfactory unit 
of classification will be language. ‘It 
is language that makes man man, Lan- 
guage is surely more of the essence of 
man than his skin or his color. * * 
Our body is our uniform. * * * 
Language, on the contrary, is the very 
embodiment of our true self.” 


THE Symposium is getting to be a 
regular feature of the Vorth American 
Review. Inthe January number five 
women of high rank and influence in 
their respective fields of labor, record 
their views of the divorce question, 
Mrs. Livermore, Amelia E. Barr, Rose 
Terry Cooke, Miss Phelps and Jennie 
June. Miss Phelps’ contribution is 
marked by her usual force and insight, 
and we commend the outspoken bravery 

She justifies divorce as 


she does a surgical operation—as a last 
expedient and final hope. But contrary 
to those who will admit but one cause 
of separation between man and wife 
Miss Phelps says, “that the causes 
vvhich practically invalidate this tie are 
infinite in variety. If a man knocks his 
wife down he shatters the marriage- 
troth as much as if he brought an evil 
woman to her house.” Admitting this 
need of divorce and its place as an in- 
strument of moral surgery, Miss Phelps 
wisely reminds her readers that the 
progress of medical science is away 
from violent and forceful measures to- 
wards the slower but milder processes of 
cure. Thus all questions of marital 
duty and happiness lead us to one solu- 
tion, the necessity of putting marriage 
on a higher and holier level. ‘“ Bring 
to bear upon our worst perplexity, our 
highest opportunity. Make it as nearly 
impossible as human deficiency allows 
to marry wrong; and we make it all but 
unnecessary to ask if divorce be right.” 


SOME time ago we called attention to 
a full bust of George Eliot, by Mr. Sid- 
ney Morse, which we had just seen in 
the clay, and predicting its complete 
success as a portrait of the author. But 
artists are themselves often not as well 
pleased with their efforts as others, and 
Mr. Morse never completed his work 
in its first shape; but he has lately fin- 
ished a plaster plaque of the same, pre- 
senting the face in complete profile, 
shadowed with the lace cap made famil- 
iax_in Harper’s portrait. Mr. Morse 
has given months of study and hard 


work to this latest production of his . 


art, and with most pleasing results. 
The plaque, including border, is fifteen 
inches in diameter, the expression of the 
face of the serene and noble type that 
belongs to the writer of “The Choir 
Invisible,”and we are very glad toherald 
the completion of so excellent a piece 
of work. Lovers of George Eliot should 
give themselves the pleasure of its pos- 
session at an early day. 


Miss Ipa C. Crappock, of Phila- 
delphia, whose bright face adorns the 
January number of the /reethinkers’ 
Magazine, and who is classed among 
our Unitarian women, objects to being 
called an izjfidel as follows: 

“As for my being an ‘infidel’—etymolog- 
ically you are wrong, but technically right, ac- 
cording to one definition in Webster’s Diction- 
ary—z.e,‘QOne who disbelieves in Christ, or 
in the divine origin and authority of Christian- 
ity.’ I, however, dare to differ from that au- 
thority on this. Such a definition could only 
hold good in a country where the majority of 
the people were professing Christians. 
is not the case either in England or Amer- 
ica—the majority of the people being either 
non-professors, non-attendants (regularly) of 
church, or decided Liberals. Etymologically, 
‘infidel’ could have but one of three mean- 
ings: (1), .wafaithful; (2), without faith; (3), 


opposed to the prevailing faith of the community, 


The first term I know you would not apply 
to me; the second I deny emphatically; and 
the third I think I have shown above cannot 
with justice be applied to a Liberal in 
America. * * | 


“As to my creed—I have had to make so 
many additions at various epochs of my life, 
that I some time ago made up a brand new 
garment, big enough to cover every portion of 
my then known universe, and put in an abund- 
ant supply of tucks to be let out as my knowl- 
edge of the universe grew taller and broader. 
kk 

“At all events, if I live on into another life, 
and if I come then to realize with the wider 
vision that I shall probably have then, that 
there is no God, or that he is such a dreadful 
personage as you paint him, I mean to organ- 
ize a society to run things in a business-like 
way, for the good of everybody; and I am not 
in the least afraid but that science, hygiene, 
honesty, fair-dealing, co-operation and broth- 
erly love will make a healthful, happy heav- 
enly place anywhere. * * * Meanwhile I 
object to being called‘ infidel,’ because a very 
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different meaning has come to be attached to 
it from the detinitions of Webster. And 
while I have the courage of my own opinions‘ 
I do not choose to father opinions which may 
jar and grate upon me—although, of course, I 
respect and honor the earnest upward struggles 
of every human soul, even by an opposite 
path from my own.” 


Miss Craddock is credited with vari- 


ous honors, the most conspicuous being 


her labors to gain for women admis- 
sion to the University of Pennsylvania, 
which has been virtually accomplished. 


THE AMERIOAN BOARD AND THE 
NEW THEOLOGY. 


The letter of Rev. Dr. Storrs on the 
Covell casein Zhe Jndependent, shows 
the hard and fast line of orthodoxy ina 
frank and clear manner. It declares 
the largest concession now possible, to 
the doubting candidate for missionary 
service, on the subject of future proba- 
tion. A candidate may doubt but he 
must not declare his doubts. And when- 
ever he reaches the conclusion that the 
unconverted heathen, dying without the 
knowledge of Jesus, may be reached 
by the love of God—may yet be re- 
deemed, though we do not know how, 
in some future of the endless ages, then 
that man must keep out of the mission- 
ary field. He is disqualified, at any rate, 
for a foreign mission. He is no longer 
the sort of Christian to send to the 
Hindu, the Japanese, to the Hawaiian 
or the Hottentot. Such Christianity is 
only for home consumption. In short 
it is not “ pure Christianity; ” it is not 
the Christianity either of the church, or 
of the New Testament, or of. Christ 
himself. Why should the church send 
a mongrel Christianity made up of hu- 
man doubts and vain hopes and philo- 
sophical speculations to the heathen, to 
the peril of their souls, when the pure 
article is at hand? 

The editor enforces this decision with 
alacrity. If any are dissatisfied with. 
Dr. Storrs’s policy, “it is well that they 
should know that there can be no com- 
promise. The American Board can 
never be induced, while its constituency 
remains as it is, to commission a man to 
declare ‘the larger hope.’** If men 
are accepted who think of ine ‘ larger 
hope’ simply as a possibility, entertain- 
ing it tentatively and loosely, with no 
thought of presenting it as part of their 
teachings, they will be accepted because 
of the great probability that this ‘ hope’ 
will grow less and disappear. If it 
seems likely that zt would stiffen into a 
doctrine, rejection would certainly be 
indicated as the only proper action.” 


All this matter is very interesting and | 


has wide bearings. It involves the ques- 
tion of what Christianity is, of fidelity to 
the creeds, of permitting unsettled 
themes or problems to be presented in the 
pulpit. It involves ethical questions very 
delicate, intricate and deep. It extends 
morality far beyond the relationship of 
man to man, even to the dealings of 
God with his own children. It involves 
the moral character of Deity himself. 

“ No compromise,” says the editor of 
The Independent on the part of the 
American Board, “ while its constituen- 
cy remains as it is.” But the fortunate 
thing is that the constituencies of cor- 
porations—even theological and monied 
corporations—are constantly changing. 
No two generations find them the 
same. Or if by any chance they are so 
constituted as to delay or obstruct 
change, then other organizations rise to 
do more effectually the work of the 
newer times. 

A man must have outlived his youth, 
or never have had one, who does not 
now see that this question of endless 
torment decreed by God, whether for 
the wicked of a Christian civilization, 
or for the ignorant and unfortunate of 
a heathen barbarism is an anachronism 
in the rational thought of our times; he 
must have lost his power of feeling 
the atmosphere about him, of seeing 
the light with which the whole sky of 
theology is aglow, if he is not conscious 
that the doctrine of eternal misery is as 
good as dead, and that all this touse and 
bother over it, is only the preliminary 
to its burial. jo C. Le 


Goutributed aud Selected. 


LINES 


SUGGESTED BY ‘' THE PHILOSOPHIC IDEA OF GOD”’ 
—AN ARTICLE BY DR, C. T. STOCKWELL, IN 
‘UNITY OF NOVEMBER 30th, 1889. 


ENVIRONMENT. 


Within the love of God I safely rest, 
As rests the babe within the mother’s arms, 
My only consciousness that I am blest 
Beyond all possibility of harm. 


It lies about me like the atmosphere, 
Viewless, intangible, a thing of naught 
To human reason, yet how close, how near 
To inward vision, and to silent thought! 


It lies about me like the warm embrace 
Of mother tenderness and mother care, 
Still touching life with sweet benignant grace, 
And filling it with gifts divinely fair. 


The babe looks up, but cannot understand 
The brooding love that every want supplies, 
It only feels the soft caressing hand, 
And sees the love light in maternal eyes. 


So I, who can but dimly comprehend 
The fullness of the love that blesses me, 
May deem that sweetest influences blend 
In more than human tenderness can be. 


And as the baby feels responsive glow 
Within its frame for her who draws it near, 
And nestles closer, though it cannot know 
The mother love that soothes its every fear,— 


So I, who can but understand in part 

The love that keeps, whatever may befall, 
Will nestle closer to the tender Heart 

Of God—that heart which is the heart of all. 


TRUST. 


It was but a faithful little dog 
That brought God’s lesson to me, 
Yet my heart is full of praise to Him, 
Who has opened my eyes to see 
The beauty and blessedness of trust, 
The magic of faith serene, 
That quietly waited, and doubted not 
A love that was all unseen. 


With perfect rest in the tenderness 
Of his Master every day, 

He runs whenever he hears the call, 
For he cannot disobey ; 

He knows the love of the human heart 
That has given him constant care, 
He knows his Master, and safe with him 

He is happy any where. 


Not only in the lighted room, 
With his Master by his side, 
Does the poor dumb brute display his trust, 
And in perfect. peace abide; 
His all unswerving confidence 
He exhibits even more 
When left alone, for then he lies 
Near the closed and bolted door. 


He waits with a quiet patience born 
Of infinite faith and love, 

Putting to shame the coward fears 
In souls that should look above; 

Through hours of dreary loneliness, 
Through darkness anc silent pain, 

The dog still watches beside the door 
Till his master comes again. 


Is not a precious truth concealed 
In this tale of faithfulness, 

That waited, though all seemed drear and sad, 
For the longed-for, kind caress? 

And may we not learn from the simple faith 
Of a dog, to understand 

The meaning of trust, when we seek in vain 
For the touch of the dear Lord’s Hand? 

HELEN CHAUNCEY, 


ADDRESS OF WELOOME 


BY THE SECRETARY OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN CON- 
FERENCE TO LESLIE W. AND LILA FROST SPRAGUB 
ON THE OCCASION OF THEIR OXDINATION AT 
ALL SOULS CHURCH, CHICAGO, 

JANUARY 16, 1890. 

These young friends of ours— Leslie 
W. Sprague and Lila Frost Sprague,— 
having asked to be received into the 
fellowship of the Western Unitarian 
Conference in this hour of their formal 
consecration to the ministry, the Direc- 
tors of the Conference have made it my 
pleasant duty to offer them a_ public 
word of welcome and recognition. 

This is the first time, to my knowl- 
edge, that the conference, as a confer- 
ence, has been asked to be represented 
thus officially on such an occasion. 

This request of ‘yours—my brother 
and sister—and of the church of which 
you are the joint pastors, is especially 
gratifying to the Directors of the Con- 
ference, because it indicates that you have 
the courage of your convictions and are 
willing to be counted in with us, at a 
time when our position seems to be 
strangely misunderstood and in some 
quarters coldly regarded. 

You have asked too that other minis- 
ters of religion, bearing different names, 
should be present and take part in this 
service, that it might be made an 
object-lesson in the fellowship of the 
spirit. This is a most unusual request. 


: It seems to me to be one of those fore- 


gleams, of which we see many in this 
day, of the time when all narrowness 
and bigotry shall pass away; when 
people of all names and communions 
shall come together and clasp hands in 
the Unity of the Spirit. 

Under such circumstances as these, as 
the representative of the Western Con- 
ference, I offer you most cordial wel- 
come. The position of the Conference 
in respect to this matter of open fellow- 
ship is well known, and it is one that 
it holds very dear and desires to main- 
tain through evil and good report, and 
it will rejoice in the added strength 
which will come to it through your 
courage and earnestness. 

You come to us in the fresh enthusi- 
asm of your youth with the morning 
dews of the spirit yet upon you. It 
would seem that the time has come 
which was spoken of by the old prophet 
when he said, “It shall come to pass, 
afterward, that I will pour out my 
spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and 
your daughters shall prophecy, your old 
men shall dream dreams, your young 
men shall see visions.” Yes, the old 
men of the Western Conference—if it 
has any old men!—are dreaming dreams 
and its young men are seeing visions 
and it has daughters that prophesy! 

You together have seen the vision, 
and joyfully we make a place for you 
at our board, and welcome you to our 
feast of good things; though the bill of 
fare may not always seem good, as the 
world counts it. The Unitarian, in the 
West, is still a pioneer. He sometimes 
has great odds to contend with. Our 
churches are widely scattered and he 
suffers from isolation, and sometimes 
from prejudice and misunderstanding. 
Many people who have already gotten 
the thing itself cherish an invincible 
prejudice against the name, which stands 
for what was once a fearful heresy to 
their minds. 

Doubtless, in your brief experience 
you have already discovered some of 
the trials and difficulties which beset 
the Unitarian minister. I trust you 
have also discovered the other side of 
the picture, the great joys and compen- 
sations of your work, the opportunities 
of culture and of untrammeled expres- 
sion, the feeling of being in touch with 
the best thought, the noblest spiritual 
forces of the time, the consciousness 
that you have itin your power to doa 
work that is good as far as it goes, that 
need not be done over again, because it 
is the true preparation for whatever 
higher thought the future has in store. 
But I hasten on to what seems to me 
a most interesting and unique feature of 
this ordination service. 

We read that when the great Gali- 
lean sent out his disciples to preach his 
gospel, he sent them by ¢wos. In that 
day the conditions of society rendered 
it necessary that the two should be 
men. To-day we are slowly arriving 
a stage of civilization in which the 
spiritual forces are gaining the mastery, 
and it is possible at last for one of the 
two to be a woman; and for the work 
of the ministry to be all the more 
efficiently done because one of the pair 
ts a Woman. 

It is true that the minister’s wife has 
often been acknowledged to be the bet- 
ter half of him, but it has been reserved 
for these later years, and to the liberal 
churches, to give to the wife, who pre- 
pares for it and asks it, the same recog- 
nition that is given to the husband, as 
minister. 

In our Unitarian history, this is but 
the second time that husband and wife 
have been ordained and installed as 
joint pastors of a church. A_ few 
months since some of us were invited 
to perform this service for Mr. and 
Mrs. Bagley, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

And Brother [Sprague will excuse 
me, if, on this occasion, I extend a sepa- 
rate and a special welcome to Mrs. 
Sprague. Young men are welcome to 
the ministry as a matter of course. But 
the Western Conference also believes 
thoroughly in the work of women in 
the prs yo Some of its most con- 
secrated and gifted ministers to-day are 


‘women. So it is with especial pleasure 


that I give the hand of fellowship to 
woman. . 
This day, in which women are com- 
ing forward to take their places beside 
men in the work of life, I regard as the 
dawn of a new and higher civiliza. 
tion, the unfolding of new possibilities 
in the human race, the passing away of 
the reign of force, the ushering in of 
the reign of the spirit. 

I congratulate you, my sister, on hav- 
ing fallen on an era in which there is, 
even if somewhat grudgingly given, 
an opportunity for a woman to prepare 
herself for the ministry and in which 
the people are willing to welcome her 
to that work. Thirty years ago, when 
the first woman who entered the Uni- 
versalist ministry went to pursue her 
studies at a Theological School, the 
male students, ministers in embryo, 
combined together to throw obstacles 
in her way, because, as she pungently 
remarked, they thought if they suffered 
her to be ordained, it. would cause a 
rush of women into the ministry and 
so bring down the price of preaching! 

The rush into the ministry from the 


| woman side has not been excessive, and | 
whatever has happened to the price of 


preaching, I am quite sureathat the 
standard of the average preaching has 
been brought up in these late years, 
and the woman minister has kept well 
up to that average, if not above it. 

J am now and then in receipt of a 
letter expressing the desire of a congre- 
yation to obtain a good woman minis- 
ter, because they feel sure that she 
would build up and unite the church; 
and in one case it was. confided to me 
that a certain church had a foolish 
prejudice against a man in the pulpit, 
but it was hoped they might get over it. 

I welcome you, Mrs. Sprague; first as 
a woman, because we need women in 
the pulpit. We need woman’s individ- 
uality, her tact, her directness, her spir- 
itual vision, her happy faculty of set- 
ting things to rights. 

Perhaps we need women especially 
in our Unitarian body, to give us_prac- 
tical demonstration that the warmthand 
grace of sentiment need not lower the 
standard of intellectual excellence, 
while, at the same time, it increases the 
power and efficiency ofthe pulpit. But 
I welcome you not alone as a woman, 
but, as I welcome your husband, as a 
worker, as a new soul sent into the 
world to bear witness to the truth, a 
new prophet of the kingdom of the 
spirit, a new toiler in the fields that are 
whitening to the harvest. I welcome 
you to all that the Western Confer- 
ence can give you both, of cheer and 
fellowship and encouragement, to the 
opportunity to put your shoulders to the 
wheel ina great cause, to stand under 
the burden which faithful souls are try- 
ing to carry. I welcome you to the 
opportunity to show yourselves worthy 
ministers of a religion which declines 
to set up any shibboleths or wg dog- 
matic tests, but welcomes to its fellow- 
ship all who wish to help establish truth, 
righteousness and love in the world. 


STOOP TO CONQUER. 

“What a perpetual disappointment is 
actual society, even of the virtuous and 
gifted,” says Emerson, and doubtless 
all of us have felt the truth of this most 
keenly at some period of our lives. So 
far as I know the best literary ex- 
pression this thought has ever received 
is contained in Oliver Goldsmith’s “ She 
Stoops to Conquer.” In ordinary every 
day social life there is too little that is 
really helpful to those concerned. Some 
of these deficiencies, 1 am sure, we must 
look upon as necessary evils. Small 
talk is better than no talk if it comes to 
that. Better gossip with the wife or 
sweetheart as if she were a bar-maid 
than sit with her in sullen silence if 
that is the only alternative. Better 
meet together over a social game than 
never meet. Some have never learned 
the art of conversation, and others who 
can talk have nothing to say that a 
company would care to hear, and often 
it is a harder task to suppress the end- 
_ talker than to draw out the diffi- 

ent. 
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We either draw our heads and hearts 
in like pulseless claws or else put the 
gossip of the hour between our true 
selves and our neighbors. And it is 
worthy of note how prevalent the re- 
cognition of this fault of ours is becom- 
ing. Philip Hamerton, whose works 
on society, art and the intellectual life 
are well-known, says: ‘ Conversation 
between the sexes will always be par- 
tially insincere,” and again he says, 
“ Society is and must be based upon ap- 
pearances and not upon the deepest 
realities.” “The mind of a fashionable 
person is a carefully gilded mind.” 
But for all of Mr. Hamerton’s efforts 
to justify existing society he evidently 
expects better things when woman 
shall be given her rightful place in the 
social organism. Emerson upon this 
point is dumb., He simply states the 
fact without a single glance backward 
or forward. The author of “ Looking 
Backward,” however, is sure that at 
2000 A. D. matters will have very 
materially improved so that “the sexes 
meet with the ease of perfect equals” 
with entire frankness and unconstraint, 
whereas in 1887 there was artificiality 
and insincerity. And love is now 
“quickef in growth as well as franker 
in utterance than then.” 

I think there are grounds for believ- 
ing this better condition of things near. 
Society does, as matter of fact, take its 
entire drift from the relations of men 
and women to women and men, and 
those relations as they now exist grew 
out of our early barbarism when the 
woman fled and the man pursued. The 
remnants of that barbarism are damning 
us still. 

But when we have outgrown them I 
incline to think the truth of this prin- 
ciple will still be of use to us. Its sug- 
gestion will always be helpful. We 
must stoop to conquer. The applica- 
tion of this principle to society is broad 
and limitless. Says Hamerton again: 
“The gifted man is always welcome, 
if only he will stoop to conquer, and 
forget himself to give light to others.” 
Yes, Emerson is right, “people de- 
scend to meet,” but if they meet as men, 
each ascends with the soul of the other 
to the very summit of his own life and 
displays to his friend its furnishings of 
mind and heart. I affirm the world 
does not know how to use its cultivated 
men. And those men just as often do 
not know how to be used.” They have 
a society crick in their backs and will 
not stoop to conquer. The low clique- 
ism and vulgarism of many a small 
town is due too much to the shy re- 
serve or haughty independence of the 
one or two superior men who fancy 
they cannot associate with the common 
intellect of the place. And bad as 
society is, unrefined and almost vulgar 
as are some village gatherings, they 
would be infinitely worse if all the cul- 
tivated were withdrawn. 

Finally, not only in society, but 
everywhere man must stoop to conquer. 
I have mentioned Hamerton’s applica- 
tion of the principle to society. I have 
yet to mention that in one of the most 
helpful books* I ever read upon the 
problems of science, religion and ethics 
the phrase was of frequent occurrence 
throughout the book. Nature is our 
great teacher. Nature as she speaks to 
us directly, out of her own soul, and as 
she speaks to us through her stored up 
resources gathered from the best that 
in past ages she said to Plato and Isaiah, 
Homer and Shakespeare, Aristotle and 
Newton and Darwin, is our greatest in- 
structor. But we must stoop, we must 
place our necks under the yoke of 
nature’s laws if we would draw nature’s 
secrets out. We cannot say to nature, 
“Come thou to me and lay thy resources 
at my feet.” But we must plant the seed 
and tend its growth, putting in the sickle 
at the time of harvest. We cannot say 
to nature, “ Turn our mills and grind our 
grain and spin our wool.” But we 
catch the busy breeze as it hastens to 
cool the parched South or warm the 
frozen North and say to it, “ Turn my 
mill as you hurry by.” We turn the 
rippling hecok out of its course and say, 


_* Edward Caird’s Philosophy and Religion of Comte, 


| while. 


“ Fall upon the fans of my wheel as you 
hasten toward the sea.” We catch the 
bubbling steam and chain it to our buzz 
saws and our passenger coaches. Thus 
it is we conquer nature. And thesame 
is true of human nature. We cannot 
say, “‘ Make me wise and I will extol 
thee, give me wisdom and I will honor 
thee.” Nature will not be bribed. But 
we must be content to learn the lessons 
set before us. If we would learn the 
greater lessons we must stoop to the 
lesser ones which are their stepping 
stones, and learn them well. We must 
obey nature’s great law of'growth. 

We desire character and strength of 
will, we long to crush out base desires 
and vulgar thoughts. We long to 
cherish always thoughts and desires that 
are pure and noble. We must stoop to 
conquer. We must resort to the aids 
of the mechanism of morals. We must 
take refuge behind habits—habits of 
carefulness, habits of thoroughness and 
thoughtfulness, habits of accuracy. And 
the rapidity of our progress will lie in 
our ability to form these habits. The 
free spirit of man binds itself by these 
laws, reduces its activities to those of a 


machine running without thought, in 


order that its own power may be used in 
other efforts for greater moral victories. 
We must reduce many little kindnesses 
to habit, thus taking them entirely out 
of the category of the moral or the im- 
moral in order that the greater efforts 
of will may command that herculean 
strength of resolve which is necessary 
to their success. We desire that keen 
and quiet sympathy which turns the 
bitter, wailing sorrow of others to the 
blessed calm of that beautiful Christian 
sentiment, “* The Lord hath given and 
the Lord hath taken away, blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” But we know 
that to possess this gift in its entirety 
we must humbly bow the head beneath 
some great affliction, and rise again 
sweetened and purified, even as the gold 
that comes from the refiner’s fire. The 
famous boy choirs cannot render the 
sublimest music, they have not lived 
enough. Im the fresh buoyancy of 
boyish nature they cried for the moon 
in babyhood and they claim the whole 
world as theirs now. They have never 
clashed with alien will; they have never 
stooped to conquer. The world zs 
theirs, but they have not yet learned 
the law of its conquest, and until they 
learn that, they cannot sing life’s deep- 
est strains. They must be built up by 
life’s successes, they must be toughened 
by life’s disappointments. They must 
grow amid hard, sincere thought upon 
life’s great problems if they would 
conquer. . 

Do not misapply what I have said 
upon this subject. Do not compromise 
with evil, do not stoop to dishonor, do 
not bend under temptation nor invite it 
to wrestle with you. But in so far as 
motive is good and means honorable be 
all things to all men. Stoop to con- 
quer, be humble, kind, honest and 
gentle in your dealings. Your dignity 
is not worth much; it is only your own 
estimate of yourself, and no doubt your 
friends prefer their own estimate to 
yours. Your reputation is not so valu- 
able after all; it is only what people 
think of you, and they may be mistaken 
sometimes, even though as a general 
rule “the voice of the people is the 
voice of God.” Character is every- 
thing, it is your real self. Preserve it 
by all means. Guard it as you do the 
applesof your eye. Be honorable as 
well as- honest. But don’t forget the 
heaven-ordained method of moral con- 
quest. “Stoop to conquer.” 

But some one may say it is not worth 
We can live and enjoy life 
without conquering; what is the use of 
all this struggle and sorrow and semi- 
defeat? Be not deceived. This world 
is anettle. If you disturb it—by com- 
ing into it—it stings. If you grasp it 
firmly it stings not. And one of two 
things it behooves you to do, if you 
would not be stung, either avoid the 
world—by getting out of it—or crush 
it by mastering. ; | 

And then when it is all done, when 
man has entered the conflict with will 


and determination and is resolved to 
conquer or die, he must be prepared to 
be stung, he must prepare to fight 
bravely on though wounded. Yea, he 
must be prepared to die, die for the 
truth he seekstowin. For as Meredith 
has well said,— 

“Not a truth has to art or to science been 

given, 
But brows have ached for it, and souls toiled 


and striven; 
And many have striven, and many have 
failed, 
And many died, slain by the truth they as- 
sailed. 
A. B. Curtis. 
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Belief. By Geo. Leonard Chaney. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. 1889. 

A volume of eight sermons, printed 
on heavy laid paper, in leaded type, 
making 159 pages, easy and restful to 
the eye. The aim of the author is to 
set forth “the Conservative Purpose 
and Influence of Radical Christianity ” 
in the light of modern discovery. The 
special topics treated are ‘ Man,” 
“ God,” “ Christ,” ‘“ Hell,” ‘* Heaven,” 
“ A Church.” There is no uncertain 
sound in such sentences as these, “ The 
trouble in the Christian church to-day 
is its clinging to ancient formularies and 
modes of belief when they have ceased 
to express truly the present convictions 
of the worshiper. In any reasonable 
use Of words the creeds misstate the 
confessor’s faith, and the worship which 
compels him to repeat them is all the 
while training him either in open false- 
hood or duplicity. The case is only a 
little better when the worship omits 
the repetition of the creed, but assumes 
in all its spoken prayer and praise the 
consent of the congregation in its doc- 
trine. The one is a spoken, the other an 
acted falsehood; and no skill in explana- 
tion or apology can make it anything 
else.” * * *. “The age is clamor- 
ous for the truth, and nothing less than 
the free pursuit of truth will satisfy it.” 
* * * “T do not like to hear men 
called atheists when they stand fast by 
the moral sense, although they cannot 
so present the Deity to, their mind a# 
honestly to say that they believe in 
Him.” * * * “& The man who keeps 
a conscience-room within him clean and 
habitable, is not without God.” The 
spirit of the book is devout, rational, 
affirmative. It deals frankly with that 
bane of our time, intellectual insin- 
cerity, and pleads for honesty in the 
Sunday worship as in the week-day 
traffic. It sets forth broad principles, 
which Unitarians need only learn to 
apply to make their fellowship wide as 
thought and generous as the sunshine. 

ERS. 


The Science of the Christ. An Advanced 
Statement of Christian Science with an Inter- 
pretation of Genesis. By Ursula N. Gester- 
feldt. Published by the Author. Central 
Music Hall, Chicago. $3.00. 


The author in stating her purpose in 
writing the book, says: “ The develop- 
ment of Christian Science in the last 
twenty years has made possible explana- 
tions that may throw some light upon 
much that has been confused and dis- 
torted, really and seemingly. * * * 
Many questions have arisen * * * 
that demand an answer. * * * It 
is with the hope that many who so ask 
may be helped to find that which will 
give them firm ground to stand upon— 
the ground of understanding—that this 
statement is sent forth to do its own 
work.” * * *- “For we can do 
nothing against the truth but for the 
truth.” 

The book is one more effort in this 
time of diligent search after the things 
of the spirit to tell us what God is, and 
what man, and what are the relations 
between thetwo. The story of Genesis 
is taken up into the region of meta- 
physics and interpreted as an expression 
of abstract philosophical ideas, which 
can hardly have been in the mind of the 


writer of that much explained book. 


The Jesus of the Gospels she regards as 
a possible but not a provable historical 
character. The Christ is something 
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quite different from the man Jesus, be- 
ing the Divine Logos or word of God, 
manifested in the world, but most per- 
fectly manifested in Jesus. All men 
are called to become manifestations of 
this same Logos, and so members of the 
body of Christ. Disease is the conse- 
quence of a false sense of life and of 
being; a consequence of sin, and is to 
be healed by learning the truth. The 
book is the product of a fervid mind 
quite thoroughly possessed of its subject. 


Le a 
Gorrespondence, 
PUBLISHERS OF Unity: The en- 
closed one dollar is from Mr. for 


continuation of Unity to him for one 
year, from Jan. 1, ’90 to Jan. 1, ’gI. 
He and his wife are delighted with 
Unity. They did not know before 
that there was such a paper! They 
think it so dright and interesting and 
are much pleased to subscribe for it. 
M. M. L. 


A WISCONSIN subscriber writes: My 
circle of acquaintance is so limited that 
I fear I cando but little for Unity 
just now—should I, as I expect to do, 
get alist of new P.O. M. applicants, I 
will try to secure more subscribers. 
You may trust me to do as well for you 
as I know how at all times. 


DEAR UnitTy:—And still they come! 
—the old abolitionists. Charles K. 
Whipple was one of the noblest Ro- 
mans of them all, and he still lives. 
Born in Garrison’s own Newburyport, 
in 1808. 

Joun W, CHADWICK, 


The Unending Genesis; or, Cre- 
ation Ever Present. By H. M. Sim- 
mons. Contents: The Old Genesis 
Story; The Firmament of Space, 


Worlds Rounded and Rolling, Worlds 


Warmed, “ Let there be Light,” Com- 
pounds and Crystals, Sea and Land, 
The Air Firmament, Plant Creation, 
Anima) Creation, The Mental Domin- 
ion,~Moral and Spiritual Creations. 
Paper, square 1Smo., I11 pages. 25 
cents. 


Here the story of the creation is told in a 
reverential, loving spirit, showing so clearly 
how evolution has been going on for hundreds 
of centuries, and must still go on, and proving 
also how one over-ruling power works through 
all, with a perfect and beautiful mathematical 
precision. Far from decreasing our reverence 
for truth and beauty, it only increases tenfold 
our love for it. The story is told so simply 
and plainly, that any mother could use it and 
make it intelligible to little children. Poor 
little innocents! how their brains must reel 
over the effort to take in literally the old Bible 
story, and there are Liberals who object to 
teaching it to them as fairy lore. To such 
this book will prove a blessing, and besides 
teaching how this creation is unending, it will 
be likely to awaken in a child’s mind a desire 
for further knowledge of the natural sciences— 
a taste most desirable to cultivate—AMrs. L. 
FY, Furness, in Untty. 


Rational. Theology: Ethical and 
theological essays. By John Milton 
Williams, A. M. Cloth, 12mo, 310 


pages, $1.00. 

The book is made up of a series of clear 
cut, well thought out, strong essays, covering 
succinctly what is most fundamental in the 
orthodox theological system. It aims, on the 
one hand, to show that Calvinism is no longer 
either rationally nor ethically tenable, and, on 
the other to establish, on a basis at once 
rational, ethical and scriptural, a system of 
theological doctrine, essentially in harmony 
with what is coming to be known as “ New 
Orthodoxy.” All the subjects are ably treated. 
The book is of value as giving an excellent 
presentation of orthodox theology at its best. 
—The Unitarian. 

The book meets a want of the times and is 
the very best practical and popular ex- 
position of current theology, in its freer and 
most rational form, of which we have any 
knowledge.— Zhe /ndependent., 

An advertised ] ? 
or p Aan a receipt Ope Bg gy ee a mith 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 


Laboratories. The boys are members of the family. 
Frederick B Knapp. &. BR. (M. I. T.) Daxbury. Mass. 
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Shuych-Door Pulpit. 


Any church may secure the publication of any 
acceptable sermoninthis department by the payment 
of $5, which sum will entitle the church to one 
hundred copies of the issue in which the sermon is 
printed. 
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THE TRANSIENT AND THE PERMA- 
NENT IN RELIGION.* 


BY CHARLES D. B. MILLS. 


*Tis a hard task put upon any one to 
ask him to answer, What is Transient 
and what the Permanent in Religion? 
For it involves for its solution knowl- 
edge of the destiny of humanity, the 
ultimate in thought, in culture, in wor- 
ship, when man shall have come to his 
estate, when the entire race shall have 
become fully, wholly, intelligent, wise, 
free. No eye to-day can penetrate so 
far, none can forecast that, to our vision, 
dim and far distant future. We can 
none of us read what is near, we can- 
not anticipate the changes and the con- 
dition of a century in advance, nay, 
even of a score of years. Such the 
growth, such the mutations in society, 
no eye is prophetic enough to read even 
a hand-breadth of the future in man’s 
annals. History is crowded full with 
surprises even to the wisest. 

We are still held, all of us, in the 
tether of a bondage to the past and also 
to the present. We are the creatures 
of birth, of education, of environment, 
and we cannot look with eye free from 
prepossession, and a hampered, limitary, 
and distorted vision. 

Every age, every community, every 
people, thinks its own faith the ulti- 
mate heir of all the future. It was so 


_ with all the pagan races of the past, it 


is so with the followers and believers 
of any of the prevailing faiths of the 
present. You ask the Confucian, the 
Buddhist, the Mohammedan, what he 
thinks the permanent religion, the per- 
manent form of worship of the future, 
and each will answer instantly his own. 
It was so with the Jew; it is so with 
him to-day. It is so with the Christian 
believer. The multitudes of men and 
women all about us in churches, in 
Christian communities and nationalities, 
believe most implicitly and undoubt- 
ingly that Christianity as handed down 
in the New Testament and from the 
early church, is final and complete; 
nothing can be added to or taken from 
it in all time. It is, with all that it 
conveys and implies, its doctrine of 
miraculous revelation, atonement of 
blood, its ritual observances, its august 
and imposing institutions, to obtain 
without an iota of change, to prevail, 
to reign supreme in future time over 
ali the tribes and nations of men from 
farthest East to extremest West, from 
equator to pole. 

Formulas of faith, like political con- 
stitutions, make no provision in their 
organic law for any essential change in 
their doctriae or structure. They affect 
to be ultimate and absolute in their char- 
acter; they anathematize innovation, 
and essay to arrest growth beyond their 
own limits. Once within them, you 
are forbidden to question, or to seek 
from their own idea even any larger 
expansion. 

It is necessary, if we would look at 
this matter fruitfully, to divest, to free 
ourselves so far as possible of all biases, 


_all prepossessions and prejudgments in 


the premises, and contemplate our ques- 
tion in the light of the absolute true. 
We must feel that we have no stake in 
any thing historic, that we are not in- 
terested to maintain the superiority or 
supremacy of any belief or current faith 
as against whatever adverse claim may 
be brought in the name and behalf of 
truth pure and simple. We must be 
willing to compare freely, to accept 
without prejudice what may be adduced 
just or tor from any faith or view 
however widely divergent from our 
own; ready to surrender the most fondly 
cherished of our life-long opinions if in 
the light of reason they may be shown 
to be false, limitary or unworthy. In 
a word, we should seek to cease to be 


* Prepared for and read before the Woman’s Auxil- 
in the May Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Oct. 25,,’89. The subject was assigned by the society. 
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Buddhist if we are inclined that way, 
or to be Parsee, Jew or Christian, and 
look as human souls, as free men and 
women, and learn if possible what the 
absolute true and right would say to us. 

The term re/zgton—what precisely 
is the meaning of this word? It has 
been attempted to pursue it in the 
etymology tothe originalsense. Cicero 
is often quoted as saying that it is de- 
rived from re-lego, to read again, or 
anew, and so the word would originally 
signify to reconsider, to cast over in 
the mind, to dwell, to reflect upon the 
objects about us, and especially upon 
our relations to the Supreme. Lactan- 
tius finds its origin in ve-/igo, to bind 
again, or bind back, and so the mean- 
ing of the term would point to the 
bond or tie that binds man to the Sover- 
eign Power above, and subjectively the 
felt sense of that in the soul. What- 
ever may be true of the word etymolog- 
ically considered, it would seem that 
the last interpretation conducts more 
nearly to the true and proper sense of 
that term. 

Kant says: “Religion is ethics;” 
Fichte defines, “ Religion is knowl- 
edge.” Emerson declares in one place, 
that it is “the thrill felt in presence of 
the universal soul.” I suppose that this 
recognition of the presence of spiritual 
and eternal, this, and the obligations, 
duties, which this recognition or con- 
sciousness involves and implies, covers 
the essential import of that august and 
far-reaching word. As used in the ques- 
tion presented to-day, certainly as used 
generally in ordinary speech among us, 
I should presume it means that, and also 
all the limitations, the unworthiness in 
expression, the short-comings and idol- 
atries even, which born of human in- 
firmities, have been in the past, may be 
in the present, brought into connection 
and apparent identification with it. 
Mention is made in the question of the 
permanent, thereby carrying the impli- 
cation that there is here an abiding ele- 
ment; mention also of the franszent, 
which would imply that there may be 
features in what we know historically, 
what we see in the visible manifesta- 
tion of religion, that shall pass. away. 
To discern and discriminate, to separate 
out the one from the other, and effect 
the thorough absolute divorce,—would 
be the complete success in our inquiry. 

Petronius declares, in an apothegm 
that has become celebrated, that the 
first religions among men were born of 
fear, or, as he expresses it, ‘The first 
gods in the world were fabricated from 
fear.” We find this the element per- 
vading and dominant in the religious 
beliefs and the rites of all savage and 
barbaric races. The prayers are depre- 
catory, the offerings are propitiatory. 
Sacrifices without end,—first we have 
reason to believe among all races, hz- 
man sacrifices, then of azzmals,—san- 
guinary, savage, cruel were offered to 
appease an angry deity, or multitudes 
of gods. The altars were smoking by 
day, by night, without cessation, and the 
prayer of the supplicant was sent pit- 
eously, piercingly, into the ear of the 
skies, to soften, to placate, to avert. 
Religion was one great terror, worship 
was the deprecatory rite, the passionate 
cry for pity, of a trembling slave. 

We cannot penetrate so far into the 
past as to.see this condition universal 
on our planet, to see that our distant 
ancestors in the highlands mayhap of 
Central Asia, were these benighted, 
bloody idolators, A marked change 
had taken place with some tribes or ra- 
ces when we find them in the first 
dawn of history. Beyond all that we 
know as historic, beyond the first sylla- 
ble of any written or monumental 
record, stands a vast background of the 
prehistoric, dark, unillumined, unknown 
and impenetrable to our eyes. But we 
have enough to assure us that the con- 
dition of universal humanity was one of 
gross fetichism, and a coarse, savage, 
sanguinary paganism. Certain discover- 
ies made in caves in the south of France 
within recent time, goto show some- 
thing of the beliefs and rites of the 
early races there, in what geologists 


call the Stone Age, far ante-dating any 


history, and they are confirmatory of. 
the view here taken of the primitive 
religious ideas of man. 
All advance is slow, and especially 
on that plane of life we call the relig- 
ious. To none of his opinions does 
man hold so tenaciously and stoutly as 
to those belonging to his faith. This 
is the one sacred thing to him, his hope, 
his ark of salvation. So we have rea- 
son to think that for tens, perhaps hun- 
dreds of thousands of years, the human 
race went on without thought of or 
faintest shade of change, perpetuating 
the same savage worship, dark beliefs, 
and sanguinary rites, that had come 
down to the generations from immemo- 
rial time. And if you could have asked 
any of these devotees and worshippers 
what they thought the permanent re- 
ligion, they would have answered, This. 
At the dawn of history, the first 
glimpse that we have of the condition 
of humanity, in the dim background of 
the past, we find marked ameliorations 
to have taken place. The few thou- 
sands of years in whigh we have record 
of man, are but as a point compared 
with the long line of the existence of 
the human race, and all that we know, 
large in amount, and priceless in value 
as that is, dwindles to insignificance, 
when measured up against the unwrit- 
ten record of the immense eras and 
ccons of time covered by the life of man- 
kind. Within these unnumbered ages, 
stupendous changes had taken place, 
races of men, one here and another there, 
had emerged from the darkness of night 
into the grey dawn of opening day. 
They had opened their eyes and begun 
to see. They had accosted, interro- 
gated nature, and found answers. Had 
discovered that she was not sinister, but 
in some of her aspects certainly benign; 
that God was not an immense brute, 
angry, vindictive, cruel, but a father, 
wise, kindly, beneficent; that the deities 
were not many but one,—that one not 
a visible, actual form, a great and a 
greater man, but spirit, seen in the deeps 
of contemplative thought within; that 
his voice, his revelation is not the edicts 
of an arbitrary and tyrannous will, but 
the utterance of reason, the mandate 
and sovereign claim of morallaw. To 
reach such heights, or the glimpse of 
them even, in dim distance, cost effort, 
struggle, self-denial, surrender of long 
held and cherished opinion, conflict with 
prejudice and prepossession, and the 
assertion of a manful independence, a 
bold and seemingly dangerous freedom. 
There were confessors and martyrs, 
men who standing out from the dense 
multitudes of the followers of tradition, 
and transmitted belief from ancestors, 
witnessed for the new faith that had 
dawned into their souls, laid down their 
lives for their convictions deep within, 
and sowed the seeds for the church of 
the new believers that was yet to be. 
We shall never know how much of the 
soil of this earth has been moistened 
with the blood of unnamed heroes and 
martyrs, how much, especially in 
India, in Persia,in Chaldea, in Egypt, 
yes, and in Palestine, has been so en- 
riched in the depths of the pre- 
historic ages, that the early civiliza- 
tions that we see in those countries, with 
their worthier concepts of the divine 
and of worship, might begin. We get 
partial glimpse of one of these world- 
important events, in the august witness- 
ing of Zoroaster for the higher light, 
for beneficent Ormuzd, among his bar- 
baric, pagan countrymen,—this mh one 
of the dim and shadowy deeps of the 
distant time in the mountains of Hindu 
Kush, or on the highlands of Bactriana. 
Brave generals there were before Aga- 
memnon, witnesses and confessors for 
the truth, before any we can name on 
that illumined page we call the history 
of the reformers inreligion. By their 
stripes, stripes of these brave ones in 
the unnumbered company of the past, 
are the nations healed. | 
Coming down then to ethical ele- 
ments,—for the ethical always comes 
to the front more and more, as we out- 
grow and leave behind the pagan con- 
cepts,—we find in the Chinese religion, 


in the inculeations of Confucius, an 


exalted system of natural morality, ap- 
parently long before elaborated,—for 
Confucius describes himself as only a 
transmitter, not a maker. Here we 
have recognition of the sanctity, the 
divineness of the family, inculcation of 
the domestic duties, afirmation’ of the 
obligation of filial honor and obedience 
to parents, reverence for those who 
have brought us into being,—beyond 
what any other religion in the world 
has hitherto attained.* The old Zo- 
roastrian religion, one of the oldest cer- 
tainly of which history makes mention, 
emphasized the practical and homely 
duties in the every-day life, enjoins agri- 
culture, for example, as a religious obli- 
gation. This religion is singular for its 
health, the wholesomeness of its spirit; 
itis not morbid or lop-sided, it is the 
religion of nature. “ The earth re- 
joices when man builds on it his house; 
when his flocks abound; when sur- 
rounded by wife and children, he makes 
the grass and the corn to grow, and 
plants fruit trees abundantly,”—is one 
of the verses of this scripture. “TI in- 
voke and I worship benevolence, purity, 
and a worthy life,”—is a senterice as- 
cribed to the prophet. It enjoins 
strongly the pieties of the body, care of 
the physical man, worship of health, 
keeping all these powers in highest tone 
and vigor for performance, as religious 
service most acceptable to Ormuzd. 

The Egyptians have evolved a relig- 
ion in some ways the most wonderful 
of any known in the world. They 
were profoundly, excessively religious, 
morbidly devout and punctilious in wor- 
ship, and elaborated a ritual, the most 
extended, cumbersome, absorbing, that 
history affords. They attained, how- 
ever, on the higher side, to enunciation 
very pure and exalted, of ethical law, to 
a noble human morality. Forlarge part, 
perhaps for all of the ten command- 
ments of the Hebrew decalogue, we are 
apparently indebted to Egypt. We 
find these precepts, some of them cer- 
tainly, in the Book of the Dead. They 
saw the sanctions that everarch conduct, 
the dependence of all for man’s future, 
on his observance of the primal moral- 
ities here. Significant passages in the 
New Testament from the lips of Jesus, 
describing the scenes of the last judg- 
ment, seem to owe their parentage, 
distant indeed, but real, to Egypt. 

The Hindus have risen to etherial 
heights in contemplation of the spiritual, 
have furnished us description of the 
Supreme, the ineffable, going almost 
beyond the power of human language 
to hint, to adumbrate that which has no 
expression in speech, no conception in 
thought. They have inculcated wor- 
ship, communion with the Highest in 
the inner and serene depths of the soul, 
have sublimated the world, time, the 
seen in God, and have risen to grand 
strains in celebrating the sole reality of 
being, beyond any other people. ‘No 
people,” says Emerson, “ have ever sur- 
passed the Hindus in the grandeur of 
their ethical statement.” | 

I might add that in the Norse relig- 
ion,—the worship held by our own an- 
cestors,—is a recognition of the divine 
worth of courage, of heroic devotion to 
ideals, making no account of life, of 
anything beside in presence of this high 
behest, that makes the old Norse pagan- 
ism, unique in all the world. 

I will not dwell here upon the He- 
brew religion. It is interesting as the 
parent to a considerable degree of 
Christianity, and is well worth careful 
study in all of its features, some of them 
embodying elements of the most ster- 
ling and permanent value. But the 
abatements to be made are very grave; 
there are traces almost without end of 
the limitary and unworthy, both in con- 
cept and in enjoined observance; these, 
however, need not be particularized 
now. 

Christianity emphasized fraternity. 
It was a new departure, a great widen- 


but the charge of one’s self is the root of al 
—Mencius. Speaking of what the Chinese mind has 
accomplished, Mr. Samuel Johnson says: “It has 
reached the most complete and consistent be of 


ethics ever affirmed by any race.”— Oriental ’ 
China, p. 568. 
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ing out of the horizon, leaving behind 
much of the Jewish narrowness and 
tribal conceit with the attendant exclus- 
iveness that marked the Hebrew faith. 
It inculcated self-denial and devotion to 
human kind, that brought forth rare 
confessors and martyrs,and has modified 
and ameliorated toa powerful extent the 
civilization of all the western world. I 
fain would say little of the features 
that in my view are limitary and partial 
in this faith. As presented in the New 
Testament it is intensely anthropomor- 
phic in its concept of Deity, inheriting 
in this from the Judaism of which it 
was born, and furnishing thus occasion 
for the forms of idolatry which have 
followed in subsequent ages, and are 
marked especially inthe Romish church. 
It had withal a taint of the narrow, the 
dogmatic, the exclusive, and missed 
therefore the breadth and enlargement 
in its outlook and its thought that had 
otherwise been possible. Still worse, it 
adopted and: has perpetuated a doc- 
trine of expiation for sin, a placating of 
offended Deity by offering of blood,— 
and that the most precious that the uni- 
verse, the throne of Heaven even could 
afford,—that betrays too clearly that this 
faith carries survivals of the concepts 
and beliefs of savage and barbaric races. 
This also was in good part the legacy 
it received from the rude and sanguin- 
ary Hebrew religion. 
I have spoken of the nobler, diviner 
elements that are to be found in all 
these great historic religions, each par- 
ticular faith in a degree seeming to sup- 
plement the others, and furnishing 
therefrom the material from which to 
construct a proximately complete whole. 
We can go farther in our survey. We 
can take the entire range of the religions 
of the world, and we shall find in all 
something of the spiritual element 
present, something of the endeavor to 
reach the light, some attempt to articu- 
late, or spell. at least, a syllable of the 
name ineffable. All have aspiration, 
and all, viewed on the ethical or moral 
side, have some influence that freely ac- 
cepted, would lift and improve, if not 
liberate and sanctify the worshiper. 
Homer says fittingly, “all men yearn 
after the gods.” “If we will but listen 
attentively,” says Max Miiller, “ we can 
hear in all religions a groaning of the 
spirit, a struggle to conceive the incon- 
ceivable, to utter the unutterable, a 
longing after the infinite, a l6ve of 
God.” St. Augustine declares. that 
“there is no religion which does not 
contain some grains of truth,” and Max 
Miiller again says, * There is no religion, 
or if there is, I do not know it, which 
does not say, “ Do good, avoid evil. ” 
Castren, traveling in Finland and 
Northern Siberia, met with an old Sa- 
moyede woman, poor pagan as we should 
call her, who worshiped the sun, bow- 
ing before him in supreme adoration. 
He asked her whether she ever said her 
prayers. She replied,“ Every morning I 
step out of my tent and bow before the 
sun and say, ‘When thou risest, I, too, 
rise from my bed,’ and every evening I 
say, ‘When thou sinkest down, I, too, 
sink down to rest.’ ”’ Thus too, was her 
mind lifted by looking up and feeling a 
larger horizon, to which her little 
round of duty was sacredly related; 
feeling consciousness of a presence 
higher, diviner, more. Advance a step 
farther, and you have akin to this the 
Gayatri, holiest verse of the Vedas, 
which the Brahman repeats every morn- 
ing as he greets the rising sun: “ Let 
us meditate on that adorable splendor 
of the divine, creating and renovating 
Sun; may he arouse our minds?” A 
step farther but reaching across centu- 
ries and millenniums of time, and we 
have Milton’s invocation: 
“ Hail! holy Light, offspring of Heaven first 
born, 


Or of the eternal co-eternal beam, 
May I express theé unblamed? 


—Thou celestial Light, 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her 


powers 
Irradiate.” 


Or again, this farther step we see in 
that magnificient hymn beginning: 


“ Supreme and universal Light, 
Fountain of Reason! judge of Right! 


Parent of good! whose blessings flow 
On all above; and all below: 


Assist us Lord! fo act, to be, 
What nature and thy laws decree.” 


Thus all are akin, and humanity is 
one. This Samoyede woman too had 
religion, bond that held her in alleg- 
iance to a higher. And the poet was 
bound in his worship, to the same ob- 
ject, but penetrated, read by him as 
symbol. Himself from it he could not 
free, to higher type he could not reach. 
There is also mixture everywhere. 
As in lowest, grossest, most sensuous, 
there are elements of higher, yea, of 
best, so in the purest, most exalted of all 
religions hitherto, there are birth-marks 
revealing the ancestry, showing that the 
mind is still enmeshed in greater or less 
degree in the sensuous, or the limitary 
and partial in its concepts. Not a faith 
in the world thus far that is free from 
the hamper and contamination of the 
lower and grosser thought. All are 
concluded in unbelief, not one has es- 
caped. None can reproach its fellow 
with the vaunt, “I am pure, ethereal, 
free, the very truth of Heaven and that 
alone, none better or beyond possibly 
what I am and possess.” 

But we do mark, certainly mark in 
all this history which I have endeavored 
cursorily to sketch, growth, progress, 
along the plane of the successive ages 
of humanity. Man has advanced by 
slow marches, often tortuous, vacillat- 
ing, sometimes for the moment retro- 
gressive, out from darkness to light; 
from bondage to freedom; from relig- 
ion of fear, from worship shadowed 
and haunted by unnamed terror, to re- 
ligion of intelligence and trust, to wor- 
ship of love. He has advanced from 
belief in many gods, multitude of gods 
and demons,—for his gods were gen- 
erally demoniacal,—to belief in one God, 
from prostration abject before outer 
idol, to reverent adoration of the pres- 
ence dwelling in the inmost shrine in 
the soul. He has been steadily rising 
out of mythology to science, out of 
superstition to reason. : 

Shall we say that religion is com- 
pleted, that it has received its last touch, 
and stands forth now finished, perfect, 
ultimate, never a change to be made, 
never a step to be taken forward in any 
direction, beyond the faith into whose 
doctrines, and under whose usages and 
institutions we were born, and have 
had our rearing? One province of 
man’s life in which all is ended, the 
revelation made to him final, absolute, 
entire, never any more truth to be dis- 
covered, never any more growth in 
institution, in perceived range of ob- 
jects for apprehension, in worship, in 
administration, in prescribed rite, be- 
yond what has been already once and 
for all time imparted? | 

Why, to affirm this is to declare that 
the mind of man in one department of 
its being, and that supremely important, 
has reached its stand-still, that genius, 
thought, has culminated, become effete, 
and henceforth there can be but declen- 
sion and decay, the torpor of sleep and 
approaching death. Everywhere else 
the intellect is awake and alive, advanc- 
ing to new conquests perpetually, the 
goal never won, the horizon always 
enlarging, civilization, arts, knowledge, 
at infinite remove from completion, the 
ideal ever beckoning on; ere the mind 
has wrought its last feat, the realm for 
exploration and discovery all traversed, 
the world of infinitude all navigated, 
chartered to its remotest bound, and from 
this time forth nothing more to be had. 
Religion “ mortared up, ended,” never 
more anew thought to be given, or any 
larger horizon to be opened... From 
this time on, the sole privilege and 


and understand as best he may, the 
volume of truth revealed, accept the 
beliefs prescribed, and perform the 
worships enjoined. 

_ What a degradatioggand self-immo- 
lation is involved in all this! What an 
indignity to the intellect soaring ever 
on and practically illimitable in its pos- 
sibilities of growth, enlargement and 
— No, this is not the verity of 


: 


eaven that is spoken to us in the ven- 


bounden duty too of man, is to study 


erable dogma of infallible revelation of | 
God’s truth in a single book, and that 
made up from parts of different ages, 
different stages of civilization, and some 
of them widely at variance with each 
other; or that other dogma of an ex- 
haustive and final presentation of God’s 
character, his wisdom and excellence, 
in a single lifé, however lofty its type, 
however extraordinary and exceptional 
its elevation and nobleness. The claim 
is like the demand of the Ptolemaic 
doctrine to represent the whole astron- 
omy of the skies; of Aristotelian logic, 
excellent as it might be in its way, to 
furnish the final organon for the explo- 
ration of truth; or the practices of 
medieval medicine, with its sympa- 
thetic ointments and magic plants and 
incantations, or modern medicine in- 
deed for that matter, to represent the 
matured and final stage of the healing 
art. 

Huxley says it has been the fortune or 
the fate of every new docrine in science 
to begin as a heresy, and end in becom- 
ing a superstition. Christianity was a 
heresy once, an innovation, a new de- 
parture, latest form of infidelity in that 
time; it has grown to an immense su- 
perstition with the multitudés of men 
and women in Christendom. 

There are no finalities in history. No 
exhaustion in any single life, or in many 
collective lives, of the possibilities of 
wisdom and character. No man ever 
went so farin thought or in conduct 
that there was no farther. Ever the 
realm opens before us, literally infinite, 
with constantly enlarging horizon, in- 
viting each one to exploration, to con- 
quest, perpetually beyond all the past, 
and furnishing career which is to be 
co-extensive with the duration of the 
mind, and especially does it extend this 
invitation to the human race. Religion, 
in its communication to man shall be 
finished, complete, when civilization 
shall be complete and ended, when 
growth, when progress shall be con- 
cluded, when ideals shall all have been 
mastered, shall pall upon the imagina- 
tion, shall live, wake, inspire no more. 

No one can foresee what in specific 
form or distinct detail the future shall 
bring; none predict what religion shall 
be as it nears and reflects from its re- 
splendent face something of the ideal 
perfect of its aim.. We may gather 
from the past, we may find from read- 
ing the soul’s oracle within, some inti- 
mation of the direction it shall take in 
the enlargement and the growth of the 
coming time. 

I have spoken of the ethical element, 
the recognition of obligation to moral 
law as coming more and more to the 
fore in every step of man’s emancipa- 
tion from the bondage to darkness, and 
the superstitions of terror and fear. 
Every stroke that has felled a shackle 
from his mind has lifted him to higher 
plane of freedom, has clarified his vision 
to the seeing with new distinctness the 
realm of spiritual and moral,—and of 
moral as the supreme spiritual,—has 
brought him more and more the intelli- 
gent subject of Truth and presiding 
law. The religious development of the 
race hitherto has all been made on this 
spiritual and ethical side, dim and very 
partial in the earlier and more barbaric 
faiths; more distinct and pronounced in 
the more elevated and advanced relig- 
ions. It would seem that the process 
must go on until religion will be sub- 
limated in morality, until all the my- 
thology will be purged away, and the 
pure reality of thought and b 
one that transcends both the visible a 
conceptual, that neither can be seen by 
the eye, nor framed in the imagination, 
formless, limitless, eternal, for which 
language has no word and thought, no 
conception, which is and is alone, which 
shines for us in the grand symbols of 
the ideal, the everlasting verities of 
reason,—shall be the sole object of wor- 
ship, of adoration, of love, as seen alive 
and aglow with the incarnate presence 
of these verities, Beauty that is be- 

ond the form, Truth that is but hinted 
im the expression, the world and all that 
is therein becomes hallowed, divine; 


nature, man, the bursting, beaming life, 


the speaking presences we call souls, 
the companions, the dear ones of our 
home, rise before us sacred, clothed in a 
solemn majesty, and a depth of mean- 
ing that fills with unnamed awe. 
No one can foretell what forms this 
awakened life will assume socially, 
what institutions it shall establish or ap- 
propriate and adapt to its service from 
the already existing. Such a religion 
will have its church, its apostles, its 
ministers, its holy communion, its rites 
of fitting worship. But it will be a 
spontaneous, an inner and most vital 
fellowship; in administration it will 
follow nothing by prescription, adopt 
never any thing for the reason that it 
has come from the past, and has history, 
association, tradition behind it. The 
worships, the sacred rites of observance 
must be free and living, welling forth 
from the heart and quickened brain, 
simple, natural, melodious, like the song 
of the lark, like the music of unnum- 
bered voices, joined, melted into one. 
Religion the simple, plain worship 
of Truth and Beauty; the chtrch, the 
fellowship of aspiring and kindled 
souls, the members drawn together by 
a sweet necessity, as lovers, as enthu- 
siasts are, the men and women filled 
with a passion for excellence; preach- 
ing, the proclamation of the grand 


splendors of a Universe all athrob and 
aglow with the unnamed Presence, and 
of the sanctities that surround and over- 
arch with the awful Nemesis of strictest 
retribution all of human conduct,— 
these, I think, are features that must 
mark religion when it shall assume its 
majority, and take on the aspect of its 
permanent type and quality. It will 
be a newness, a life, a growth without 
end. Instead of the worship of person, 
reverence ever increasing for principle; 
instead of invocation, celebration, the 
psalm of the heart, singing of its ripen- 
ing perceptions, its aspiration, and its 
joy. Prayer shall transmute to praise, 
struggle, conflict, become conquest, se- 
rene victory, and fear shall fade away, 
transformed into trust, into intelligence 
and love. The activities of life shall 
be perpetual communion with the high- 
est, greatest deliverance, deepest joys of 
Heaven the soul can know. 

I cannot undertake to hint what in 
special the concrete expression shall be. 
It needs a finer eye than mine, more 
perceiving than my dull vision, a more 
delicate, more instructed hand, to seize 
and give even in outline the sketch, 
much more to draw the picture. I may 
but lay a stroke or two, assay the be- 
ginning of a line, present at best a 
child’s grotesque and ragged, whimsical 
figure, and done not with pencil, not 
with chalk even, dotted only with char- 
coal. Painters shall come, artists with 
clear and ripened vision, with perfection 
of touch, who shall take and body forth 
in complete rounded form, and living, 
breathing expression, the image of this 
fairest of all the Madonnas of God. 

I read lately in a report of the semi- 
nal thoughts given out in the School of 
Philosophy, held at Farmington, last 
summer, this: “ There may be even now 
arising in us a consciousness higher than 
any thing we at present know as con- 
sciousness, by which we may later £nzow, 
what we now grasp after.” I believe 
that there is at this moment alive and 
steadily growing in the thoughtful 
mind of the world, a concept of God, 
of the Infinite Presence, which is ere 
long to rise to clear consciousness, to as- 


5 apy sured knowledge, that shall be well 


‘nigh as far beyond the anthropomor- 
phic thought and belief of to-day, as 
this is beyond the mythologic, concep- 
tions and gross Fetichism of the a 
ages. And that will inevitably revolu- 
tionize religion. 

Jesus said, I came not to destroy, but 
to fulfil. Nature builds the new by ap- 
propriating, and recreating the old. A 
new breath of life is inspired into the 
effete and the dead, building them up 
thereby into a fresh and higher organ- 
ism. Not an atom is left to waste, 
not a shred perishes, every particle, 


every molecule is caught up and 
wrought into a new creation. 


verities of life, the realities and the 
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to be in religion. All the fragments 
shall be gathered up that nothing be 
lost. ‘The past and the present will be 
revivified and glorified in the future. 
Some things in the beliefs and in the 
observance that now seem to have 
fallen dormant or dead, imparting no 
genuine quickening to the worshiper, 
gone to an empty formalism, will be 
redeemed, clothed with a new meaning 
as the spirit comes in, as they are re- 
lieved of the dry literalism, and read 
with the poet’s eye and appreciation. 
Behold,says Jesus, I makeall things new. 
The past will be studied sympathetic- 
ally, and will be better apprehended for 
such study and tender regard. Thus, 
many things of to-day, that seem to the 
iconoclastic’s eye marked only to be 
abolished and destroyed, will be rescued 
and conserved from amid the rites and 
institutions of our childhood. Much, 
and as I believe, more, will be disused, 
found outgrown, cumbrous, harmful. 
But the great materials gathered by the 
past, the august institutions, builded up 
in strectures, and hallowed with so 
many precious memories, will be util- 
ized and made_ subservient to the 
grander ends of man’s growth. 

The churches and the cathedrals of 
the world, into which the religious sen- 
timent has built the expression of its 
worship, will be temples still, when 
that which is more true and perfect 
shall come. They will shine trans- 
figured, will be transformed into cheery 
and fitting homes for the freed and as- 
piring soul. The choirs and the arches, 
the transept and nave, the altar and the 
columns will be more hallowed, will 
speak a nearer and more uplifting word, 
when they are made sacred to truth 
and reason and progress, when they 
celebrate the mystery beautiful, benign, 
of the divine in the human, the incarna- 
tion of God in man, wonderful without 
end, and going forth more and more 
every day. Then Westminster, St. 
Paul’s, Notre Dame, St. Peter’s, will 
be temples indeed, dedicated not simply 
to the praise of Heaven, but to the glory 
and the paramount service of humanity. 
The pulpits will sound forth with a 
richer, more touching and transporting 
eloquence, the deep-throated organ will 

our down a chant diviner, of more 
celestial melody, when these shall speak 
primarily of the sanctities of life, of the 
relations of earth, which are also of 
Heaven, and the unmeasured, unthought 
possibilities of man. Nay, may we not 
opine that the churches in our own city 
and in all the cities and hamlets of 
Christendom as well, will undergo some 
transformation, and be lifted to higher 
plane of life, to larger sacraments, to 
deeper communions of faith and love, 
when this cheerful religion of Justice 
nd Virtue, as the supreme goal, shall 
come in? Worship pure, ethereal, of 
the highest the nature within us can 
know, viz: the ideal perfect, supreme 
law to the mind, and the living sheki- 
nah of God. 

Slowly, but surely, with the push of 
destiny behind it, the spirit of the pres- 
ent and the coming time is disengaging 
itself from the hampers. and limitations 
that have been inherited from the 
dreamy past, and this vision of enlarge- 
ment, freedom, power, that already 
visits though in dim gleams -superior 
souls dwelling upon the mountain tops 
of thought, shall inevitably be trans- 
lated into a fact, august and permanent, 
in the history of humanity. 

Iclose with two brief extracts, one of 
them drawn from a brave deep thinker 
of the last century, who, in his clear 


rception, saw something of the open- 


ing destiny for religion. In 1798, J. G. 
Fichte, then Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Jena, published in 
a magazine which he edited, an essay 
entitled, “* On the Grounds of our Faith 
in a Divine Government of the World.” 

For the sentiments expressed in that 
paper, its author was branded in Ger- 
many as an atheist, in the electorate, 
sale of the magazine was prohibited, 
and all copies found there were confis- 
cated, the philosopher was compelled 
to resign his chair, was subjected to 
expatriation, seeking for a time in vain 
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place of abode for himself and his dear 
ones, a homeless wanderer finding no 
rest for the sole of his foot. We, at 
this distance, can read these words with 
calmer, more perceiving eyes. 

He holds the revelation of God to 
be within, a primary fact in the soul, 
his manifestation without to be in pre- 
siding law. The Deity, he says, in his 
own nature infinite, not apprehensible 
by sense, or even in strictness by 
thought, is not an object of knowledge, 
but of faith, not to be approached by 
the understanding, but by the moral 
sense, not to be conceived of, but to be 
felt. He closes in these words: “ Hence 
it is an error to say that it is doubtful 
whether or not there is a God. It is 
not doubtful, but the most certain of all 
certainties,—the one absolutely valid 
objective truth,—that there is a moral 
order in the world; that to every ra- 
tional being is assigned his particular 
place in that order, and the work which 
he has to do; that his destiny in so far 
as it is not occasioned by his own con- 
duct, is the result of this plan; that in 
no other way can even a hair fall from 
his head, or a sparrow fall tothe ground 
around him; that every true and good 
action prospers, and every bad action 
fails; and that all things must work to- 
gether for good to those who love good- 
ness. Onthe other hand, no one who 
reflects a moment, and honestly avows 
the result of his reflection, can remain 
in doubt that the conception of God as 
a particular substance [{i. e., we should 
say as individualized Deity, a person as 
an object of empiric knowledge], is im- 
possible and contradictory; and it is 
right candidly to say this, to silence the 
babbling of the schools, in order that 
the true religion of cheerful virtue may 
be established in its room.” 

Such amid the mythologies, the re. 
ligious heat, the dogmatisms and bigot- 
ries of the time, was the concept of one 
lone, brave thinker in Germany, one 
hundred years ago. Carlyle, recogniz- 
ing his massive integrity, and trans- 
cending intellectual power, describes 
him as “a man approved in action and 
in suffering.” ‘A colossal adamantine 
spirit,” he says, “standing erect and 
clear, like a Cato Major among degen- 
erate men; fit to have been the teacher 
of the Stoa, and to have discoursed of 
beauty and virtue in the groves of 
Academe.” 

Mv other extract is from one of our 
own countrymen, a man of our own 
time, poet-sage, with a perception equal 
to the best in any age, a brilliancy un- 
surpassed, if indeed it has its equal in 
history, a courage that never blenched, 
a faithfulness of speech that never 
shrank or hesitated at call of duty. 
Standing on heights whence he sur- 
veyed in wide glance the past, and read- 
ing with singular penetration and just- 
ness the present, he announces with a 
prescience and-clearness almost preter- 
natural, the nature, the qualities of the 
church that is to be. 

‘“ There will be a new church, found- 
ed on moral science, at first cold and 
naked, a babe in a manger again, the 
algebra and mathematics of ethical law, 
the church of men to come, without 
shawms:or psaltery or sackbut; but it 
will have heaven and earth forits beams 
and rafters, science for symbol and illus- 
tration; it will fast enough gather 
beauty, music, picture, poetry. Was 
never stoicism so stern and exigent .as 
this shall be. It shall send man home 
to his central solitude, shame these 
social supplicating manners, and make 
him know that much of the time he 
must have himself to his friend. He 
shall expect no co-operation, he shall 
walk with no companion. The name- 
less Thought, the nameless Power, the 
superpersonal Heart,—he shall repose 
alone on that. He needs only his own 
verdict. No good fame can help, no 
bad fame can hurt him. The Laws are 
his consolers, the good Laws themselves 
are alive, they know if he have kept 
them, they animate him with the lead- 
ing of great duty, and an endless hori- 
zon.” | 
Friends, it is above, far above and 
beyond our highest conception, and yet 
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it is all to be drawn out from the pres- 
ent, our best thought, our bravest 
endeavor, our highest aspiration. These 
in progressive measure realized, written 
large, wrought out in full completeness, 
are to be the attainment, the possession, 
the glory of a future age. 


Dotes from thy ‘Fielb, 


Boston.—The Monday Club discussed the 
“ Challenge of our times to the Church.” If 
Jesus were among us to-day he would protest 
against all insincerity in the pulpit and against 
exclusiveness in the pews. He would demand 
again practical church work, would counsel 
all Christian reformers to improve the “cir- 
cumstances” round about the weak and sinful 
and not fail to develop and purify the “ cen- 
trestance,” the man himself. Churches should 
not now exist for the born-good, only make 
them helpers in the cause. Churches are now 
needed to help those persons who have hither 
to been a good deal neglected by them, the 
absentee families. By some means make 
churches attractive tothem. If such persons 
need homely or pictorial sermons, let churches 
give these, 
-—About a hundred listeners enjoyed on Sat- 
urday afternoon, Rev. M. J. Savage’s Sunday. 
school lesson on ‘A _ Prophet’s Might 
Works,” in Channing Hall. Rev. S. H. 
Winkley will give the next lesson on “ Certain 
Talks of Jesus.” Mr.Spaulding’s Manual, in 
which these lessons occur, grows in favor in 
the east. 
—A useful scrap book is one in the A. U. A. 
room, containing in serie8’—circulars, pro- 
grammes and orders of services issued by man 
of our churches, Sunday Schools and Unity 
Clubs. 
—The late Rev. Warren H. Cudworth, of East 
Boston, Mass., invested eighteen thousand 
dollars in a mortgage on his church building, 
and his sister has, since his death, received in- 
terest on the amount. Miss Cudworth re- 
cently died and the mortgage is now canceled 
for the benefit of the church, which now 
stands free of debt. 
— Eight lectures on Social Reform, under the 
auspices of the Free Religious Association, 
are announced at Horticultural Hall, Sunday 
afternoons at 3 o'clock, as follows: Jan. 19, 
“ Social Dreams,” Rev. M. J. Savage; Jan. 26, 
“The Interdependence of Men,” Edward Atkin- 
son; Feb. 2, ‘Are the Poor growing Poorer?” 
Rev. John G, Brooks; Feb. 9, Sudject to de 
Announced, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore; Feb. 
16, “Socialism and the Workingman,” George 
E. McNeill; Feb. 23, “Paternalism versus 
Freedom,” William Lloyd Garrison; March 
2, “‘ Looking Backward,” Rev. William J. Pot- 
ter; March 9, “The Way into the Promised 
Land,” Rev. R. Heber Newton. The desire 
in arranging this course of lectures, on sub- 
jects which are now of such serious signifi- 
cance, has been to have every important stand- 
point, with reference to industrial organiza- 
tion and tlie functions of the State, fairly and 
well represented. It is hoped that the lectures 
will contribute something of real value to- 
ward the formation of sound public opinion. 
Tickets for the course, $1.50. For sale at 
Oliver Ditson & Co.'s, and at the superin- 
tendent’s office, Horticultural Hall. 7 


New York City.—The third meeting of the 
New York League of Unitarian Women was 
held in All Souls church on Friday, Jan. 3. 
The attendance was not quite as large as 
usual, due, presumably, to the unusual amount 
of sickness now prevailing. Our president, 
Mrs. Morse, was not with us, as she had 
recently buried a much loved sister, but her 
place was very acceptably filled by Mrs. 
Smillie, one of the vice-presidents of the 
League. The general subject for the day was 
“ Social Ethics,” before the discussion of which 
the reports of the different committees were 
read. Mrs. Catlin announced that out of the 
five hundred brick cards that were sent out 
last spring, to aid in raising money for the 
Harlem church, only eighty had been re- 
turned, but with the encouraging sums of from 
eight to ten dollars each, and the committee 
were daily hoping for many more such re- 
turns. The statement was also made that 
services would begin in Orange, N. J.,on ed 
uary 12th. The first essay was given by Miss 


Rosalie Butler, and met with general approval. . 


Dr. Emily Blackwell then read a paper in 
which she said that women would never make 
the success at which they aimed until the 

ee more attention to organization in their 
abor, which they at present lacked. It was 
highly interesting, and gave much food for 
thought. Dr. Cochere, who is associated with 
Dr. Blackwell in the management of the New 
York Infirmary and Dispensary for Women 
and children, then gave an account of its 
origin and progress, which was listened to with 
deep attention. It is the first hospital that has 
ever been wholly in the hands of women, hav- 
ing none of the other sex among its doctors, 
surgeons, or attendants. It has now thirty 
beds always full, and feels the lack of means 
which deters it from a wider field of useful- 
ness. She appealed to women of wealth to 
think of this institution when tempted to give 
to others more ri@&ly endowed and not so 
wholly devoted to members of their own sex. 
A number of short articles followed; by Mrs. 
Lewis relative to the attitude of housekeepers 
to their servants, whose wages she hoped to 
live to see doubled, so that they might be able 
to save something for an old age; by Mrs. 
Swift on our responsibility to those who labor; 
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by Miss Sewall who queried whether we 
always did our duty toward the young women 
who waitedon us in stores, ait felt it would 
be a step in the right direction if we would re. 
frain from shopping on Saturday afternoons, 
by Miss Libby, who asked,what have we aright 
to expect of the workwoman? and answered, 
that perhaps we expect too much as things are 
at present, but by organization, fellowship and 
sympathy we must try to raise the standard of 
work; and by Mrs. Haynes, speaking in be. 
half of the shop and factory girls, saying that 
no one could aid them who acted with condes- 
cension toward them, and told of girls of 
culture and wealth who devoted the summer 
months in making the vacations of their 
seemingly less fortunate sisters happier, and, 
consequently, more beneficial. Miss Robbins 
was then introduced as one of those of the first 
class alluded to by the former speaker, and she 
ave an account of what is known as the Col.- 
ege settlement in Rivington st., from the fact 
that the founders were college girls, and re. 
ceived what help they ental principally 
from college fraternities. They do not require 
much assistance, as the members, who take 
turns in staying two months at a time, pay 
their own board and assist in the housework, 
This mission is in the tenth ward where there 
are only four Christian churches to a popula. 
tion of between 40 and 50,000 people. The 
Sunday-schools belonging to these churches 
are crowded, and for lack of teachers man 
children have each Sunday to be refused ad. 
mission at the first application, and are obliged 
to wait for the first vacancy which occurs. 
She wished the uptown churches could be 
sometimes closed, and the people attending 
them set to teaching these little children. 
Their mission was originally intended for 
girls, but boys were so desirous to come that 
they had admitted them also. They havea 
doctor’s office in the basement, and also two 
bath rooms, which are let for five cents a 
bath, and are well patronized. Books are also 
lent free of charge, and are eagerly sought for. 
Clubs have been formed for children from six 
to ten years of age and for working girls. 
They were asked, when they first began this 
work, whether it would be safe for them to be 
out evenings in such a neighborhood, but they 
have come and gone with impunity, and free 
as the house is to all of the children nothing 
whatever has ever been lost. They do not 
intrude upon their neighbors, but have visited 
many through the earnest solicitations of those 
whose children attend the mission. It is a 
most noble work, and it would seem as if we 
did not need to seek a wider field of usefulness 
or missionary work. At the close of her re. 
marks the usual box lunch and pleasant, social 
hour followed, after which the members dis- 
persed refreshed in body and mind. w. 


Ordination Service.—The ordination of Mr. 
and Mrs, Sprague, of Monroe, Wisconsin, to 
the Unitarian ministry, at All Souls Church, 
Chicago, on the evening of Thursday, Jan. 
16, was an interesting occasion. The opening 
address was given by Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, 
Rabbi, and was characterized by great catho- 
licity and earnestness. Rev. James V. Blake 
followed, protesting against even the recogni- 
tion of the spirit of narrowness and division. 
Messages were received from Wm. M. Salter 
and Rev. T. G. Milsted explaining their ab- 
sence. The words of the ordaining prayer 
were spoken by an old class-mate, Rev. J. E. 
Bagley, of Sioux Falls, South Dakota. The 
Right Hand of Fellowship and the Official 
Welcome to the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence were given by the Secretary, John R. 
Effinger, who was followed by Rev. Florence 
Kollock, of the Universalist Church of En- 
glewood and Rev. Blanche Pentecost Bagley, 
of Sioux Falls, with added words of welcome. 
Rev. J. L. Jones gave the charge and Dr. H. 
W. Thomas, of the People’s Church, who 
was Moderator of the meeting, gave an ap- 
priate concluding address. The final words — 
of prayer and benediction fell from the lips of 
the newly ordained ministers, Mr, and Mrs. 
Bagley. The fraternity, the heartiness, the 
happiness of the evening will long be remem. 
bered by those who were -fortunate enough to 
be present. 


Chicago.—There was a large gathering on 
Monday evening, Jan. 13, at the Third 
Church, the occasion being the annual meet- 
ing of the church. The people took tea to- 
gether at 6:30, and the meeting opened at 8:30 
with a report from the minister, Mr. Blake. 
The treasurer’s report showed that all bills 
were paid and about $30 left in the treasury. 
The condition of the church seemed ve 
favorable for another year of good work. 
Twenty-eight new names were signed in the 
membership book of the church Mr. J. M. 
Wanzer was elected his own successor on the 
Board of Trustees, and Mr. Henry Hatch to 
succeed Mr. Cutler. Mr. W. G. Wanzer was 
elected to fill the position of secretary and 
treasurer, a position held for many years by 
Mr. J. L. Loveday. 


La Porte, Ind.—A correspondent writes: 
Rev. Mila F. Tupper is to remain with us for 
one more year at least. Now that we have a 
resident pastor once more, the Society enters 
upon the coming year with renewed hopes 
and courage. e have morning and even- 
ing services. The morning service is to be 
the main one, while the evening is to be de- 
voted to singing and informal talks by the 

tor. Our congregations are gvod; the 
unday-school increasing in numbers and in-, 
terest; the Unity Club bids fair to become a 
power for good in this place; the Emerson 
Club is in a healthy condition, in short, al] the 
activities connected with our church are dis- 
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playing signs of vigorous life and healthy 


growth. Last Sunday morning Miss Tupper 
ee an address on “ Education and Crime.” 

o say that it was an able production, replete 
with sound thoughts and helpful suggestions, 
would be to state it very gently. In the even- 
ing she commenced a series of talks on the 
Bible, devoting that evening to the “ Origin 
of the New Testament.” These talks, your 
correspondent believes, will prove beneficial 
to our cause, as it gives opportunity to set 
forth our position in the various questions that 
always present themselves for discussion in 
the churches, in a plain informal way that 
seems better adapted than the formal sermon. 

Alton, 11L—The Daily Telegraph of Jan- 14 
devotes over a column of its space to the re- 
port of a sermon in the Unitarian Church by 
the pastor, Henry D. Stevens, on “ Num- 
ber One and the Hindmost,” one of a series 
on Social yang orgs’ f Mr. Stevens says: 
“Society to-day is only partially, artificially 
Christian, If we wish it to become organ- 
ically so, we must give less time and thought 
to Number One and more time and thought 
and justice to the Hindmost. There are 
women in Chicago to day: making a dozen 
shirts for 75 cents and furnishing their own 
thread; women who finish off cloaks for four 
cents; children who work twelve hours a da 
for $1 a week. What we want in society is 
justice, Christ-like justice; not charity, alms- 
giving; not special privileges, but the doing 
of full, loving, manly justice to our fellow- 
men. * * * * * The real Number One 
of the human race at any time is the most 
helpful man, he whose sympathies reach out 
to everybody, whose hands distill blessings on 
every side, whose heart has compassion upon 
every needy, suffering human being. When 
Number One and the Hindmost stand side by 
side, Christ’s spirit has once more incarnated 
itself in human life.” 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota.—James E. Bag- 
ley, minister of the Unitarian Church, re- 
cently preached to his people from the text, 
“ Where is he that is born King of the Jews?” 
In this sermon, as reported in the daily paper, 
we catch the refrain of many an earnest 
preacher East and West, “ You must recog- 
nize,” says he, “that there is something radi- 
cally wrong at the bottom of our social sys- 
tem.” And again: “ May we goon knock- 
ing at the doors of wisdom and the gates and 
barred windows of superstition. May we 
bring Christ and His spirit so prominently in- 


to our daily life, and may all the world throb | 


so forcibly with abundant love that we shall 
no more have to imitate the magians of old, 
and ask ‘ where is He that is born King of the 
Jews;’ for he will be here in our very hearts.” 


Jamestown, N. ¥.—The gospel of good will 
seems sadly needed in Jamestown, judging 
from a recent open letter addressed to Rev. 
Henry Frank, pastor of the Independent 
Church, by one of his orthodox neighbors— 
a woman. She would make short work of 
dissenters. Her letter concludes as follows: 
‘“ Many prayers have been offered for Mr. 
Frank, and he will either be ‘ cleansed from all 
sin b¥ the blood of Jesus Christ,’ the Son of 
God, or he will suffer everlasting punishment, 
‘where their worm dieth not and their fire is 
not quenched,’ for ‘he that believeth on the 
Son hath everlasting life, and he that believeth 
not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of 
God abideth on him.’ May God have mercy 
on his soul.” 


Geneva, Ill.—It was pleasant to greet the 
Unitarian friends of this place on Sunday last, 
morning and evening. In response to a frank 
appeal from the pulpit in behalf of the West- 
ern Conference, in which appeal the pews 
participated, a generous response was freely 
given which will increase considerably over 
recent years the annual contribution of the 
Society to the Conference. We found the 
Sunday-school alive and prosperous, and also 
a night-school successfully conducted by 
members of the church, with an attendance of 
over fifty. This is a practical sort of piety 
that is worthy of emulation. 


Hinsdale, I.—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
opened successfully the Unity Club course of 
lectures at Unity Church, Hinsdale, Jan. 8. 
Her subject was, “ Is Polite Society Polite?” 
The audience was good and highly appre- 
Ciative. 

—Mrs. Howe’s thoughtful word and gracious 
presence are always welcome in our Western 
churches. 


Wichita, Kansas.—Sunday, ate. sth, Mrs 
Julia Ward Howe placed the First Unitarian 
Society under grateful obligations by occupy- 
ing its pulpit. She was herself both sermon 
and benediction. Her theme was, The Power 
of Religion in Common Life, and she spoke 


to a crowded house. 


Toledo, 0,—Rev. L. M. Daniels, of Mid- 
land, Mich., preaches in Toledo Jan. 26. 
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BORN AMONG THE IOEBERGS. 

Away up North among the cold ice- 
bergs seems a very uncomfortable place 
to live, and so it would be for you and 
me; but for Baby Walrus, who is born 
there, and is suited to such a cold place, 
it is perfectly delightful. There is 
nothing the chubby littie fellow likes 
half as well as taking a nap on a great 
cake of clear ice, or diving into the cold 
water. 

Though born on land or on ice, the 
walrus is most at home in the water; 
and well it may be, for, as it has only 
flippers instead of feet and legs, it can- 
not do anything but flop on the land, 
while in the water it can swim like a 
fish. 

It can even dive down and not come 
up again for an hour. 

The full-grown walrus is a terrible 
fellow, almost as big as an elephant, 
with two great tusks in his upper jaw, 
and a mouth covered with a beard as 
coarse as so many knitting-needles. The 
baby, however, has no such tusks, and 
for two years has to be taken care of 
like any little human baby. 

And how its mother does love it! and 
its father, too, for that matter! but it is 
the mother that takes the greatest care 
of it. She is usually as gentle as any- 
body could wish; but touch her baby 
and you would see a fearful creature. 
She has tusks and whiskers as well as 
Papa Walrus; and, when she opens her 
mouth to roar, she looks as savage as 
any animal can. 

The walrus has several enemies and 
the worst, I am sorry to say, are men, 
who hunt it for its tusks and oil; but 
the great polar bear is almost as bad as 
men, and delights in a little baby wal- 
rus for dinner above all other things. 

When Mamma Walrus sees any 
powerful enemy trying to catch her 
baby, she rushes to it, takes it under her 
flipper and scuds away through the 
water as fast as she can. If she is over- 
taken, she calls all her friends about 
her; and then woe betide the pursuer, 
for the angry animals can use their tusks 
to terrible effect. They have often at- 
tacked a boat full of men, and. not 
ceased to fight until the boat was de- 
stroyed and the men drowned. 

The reason why the walrus does not 
mind the cold water and the ice is that 
it has a thick coating of oily fat under 
its thick hide, and that keeps it warmer 
than the warmest furs could make you 
or me.— Youth’s Companion. 


SEEING THE POINT. 

A boy returned from school one day 
with a report that his scholarship had 
fallen below the usual average. “Well,” 
said his father, *‘You’ve fallen behind 
this month, have you?” “Yes sir.” 
“How did that happen?” Don’t know, 
ur. 

The father knew if the son did not. 
He had observed a number. of cheap 
novels scattered about the house, but 
had not thought it worth while to say 
anything until a fitting opportunity 
should offer itself. A basket of apples 
stood on the floor, and he said: 

“Empty out those apples, and take 
the basket and bring it to me half full 
of chips.” , 

Suspecting nothing, the son obeyed. 

And” now, he continued, “put those 
apples back into the basket.” 

When half the apples was replaced, 
the son said: 

“Father, they roll off. I can’t put 
in any more.” 

“Put them in, I tell you.” 

“But, father, I can’t put them in.” 

“Put them in! No, of course, you 
can’t put them in, Do you expect to 
fill a basket half fullof chips and then 
put into it all the apples it would have 
held without the chips? 

‘You said you do not know why you 
fell behind at school, and I will tell you. 
Your mind is like that basket. It will 
not hold more than so much at a time; 


and here you have been the past month, | ° 


whistled, and said, “Whew! I see the 
point.” 


WHAT A BOY SHOULD LEARN. 

To run. 

To swim. 

To carve. 

To be neat. 

To be honest. 

To make a fire. 

To be punctual. 

To do an errand. 

To cut kindlings. 

To sing if he can. 

To hang up his hat. 

To sew on a button. 

To respect his teacher. 

To hold his head erect. 

To help his mother or sister. 

To button his mother’s boots. 

To wipe his boots on the mat. 

To read aloud when requested. 

To help the boy smaller than him- 
self. 

To speak pleasantly to an old wo- 
man. 

To put every garment in its proper 
place. 

To remove his hat upon entering a 
house. 

To keep his finger-nails from wear- 
ing mourning. 

To lift the baby out of the cradle and 
hold it for half an hour. 

To treat the girls so well that they 
will wish he was their brother. 

To close the door quietly, especially 


when there is a sick person in the 
house.— Sunshine. 
No one has such need of varied 


knowledge and accomplishments as a 
wife and mother. A mother ought to 
keep growing mentally—she is ex- 
pected, by her children, to be a perfect 
encyclopedia to draw from. She who 
gives up her reading and interest in 
living questions of the day loses half 
her proper self.— St. Louis Maga- 
zine. 


CHOICE PLANTS FOR 
to readers of the UNitry, All vigorous. 
All bloomers. All warranted true to 
name. Address: FERN CLIFF ] 
GREEN.«OUSES, Spring- 


field, O. P.O. Box 522. 
SEED 


6 pkts of my choicest Miower Seeds toc. Bean- 
tiful catalog free. F. B. Mills, ThornHill,N.Y. 


LADIE 


YOUR CHOICE. 
a 


AMARVELOUS OFFER 


By A Reliable House! 


Every lady has heard of MME. DEMOREST. Her 
name is a by-word in every house in the land, Her 
celebrated Patterns have been in use over 40 years. 
We are the publishers of the well-known on, 


Mme. Demorest’s Illustrated Monthly Fashion Journal 


and we wish to increase its circulation 200,000 copies 
during the next 90 days, to that end we will give 
away to new subscribers 


Demorest Celeb’d Corsets 
| Shoulder Braces 
4 ** Stocking Supporters 


FASHION JOURNAL is a 36 e r, beautifully 
r . Psibleficld of Fashions 


lete with matters cf interest to m 
urthermore filled with illustrations, stories, 


100,000 DEMOREST CORSETS 
100,000 SHOULDER BRACES 
100,000 Stockina Supporters 
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The MME. DEMOREST ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 


From Over the Border.—A book 
of prophecies and fancies concerning 
the life tocome. By Benj. G. Smith. 
Cloth, 16mo, 238 pages, $1.00. 

Without the inventiveness and daring of 
Gates Ajar, or the fascinating realism of The 
Little Pilgrim, it goes deeper into an exposi- 
tion of the future state based on the concep- 
tions of a follower of Swedenborg. The 
theory is that a constant tendency to higher 
moral and intellectual improvement rules the 
future. The person who relates his experi- 
ence in the new region is shown the modes of 
life of families and communities in several 
states of advancement, and is _ permitted 
glimpses of the celestial city, which a rarer 
and finer spiritual culture will, by and by, fit 
him to inhabit. To those who are fond of 
speculating upon such themes, these pages 
will have attractions. Hardly had this lov- 
ingly written and beautifully made book been 
given to the public, when the author himself 
passed over the border, having died late in 
December, at the age of seventy-four.—Liter- 
ary World. 


Speeial Clearance Sale, 


THE GOSPEL OF NATURE 


By M.L. Sherman and Wm. F. Lyon, 


By special arrangement with the publishers of this 
book we are enabled to offer the remainder of their 
edition to UNiry readers at the low price of 75 cents 
post-paid, or 60 cents at our office in Chicago. It 


is an octavo volume of 483 pages, bound substantially 
in cloth, and the original price was $2.00. 

The author’s preface describes this volnme as an 
inquiry into the numerous vexed, questions surrounding 


man’s earlier history, and his relationship tothe uni- 
verse. 

Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


CHURCH LIGHT. 


Reflector Chandeliers 


840 STYLES or REFLECTORS, 
Complete Line of 

Gas Machines, Lanterns, Ete. 

Street Lighting by Contract. Send fos 
Catalogues and Estimates. 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 

Western Wheeler Reflector Co., 
195-197 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill, 
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a By invalids the aged and 
me miall who wear our won- 


i A 
—— and praised by thousands, 


rH Per pair,3 pairs for $2 by mail, Our book **A Plain 
oadto Health” mailed re: Write to-day. 


fr 
CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD CO. 
6 Central Music Hall Chicago, III. 
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Aunoungements, 


OHIOAGO OALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE Mgss1aH.—Corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Services at 10:45 A. M. 


Unity CuurcH.—Corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. 
ister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. — Corner 
Monroe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday services at I1:00 A. M. 
Sunday-school at 10:00 A, M. 


ALL Souts CuHurcH.—Corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, Jan. 19, Mr. oe 
will preach, subject, ‘“’The Peace at the Heart 
of Niagara.” Sunday school at 9:30 A. M. 
Seachers’ meeting every Friday evening at 

7 *45- 

aes CuurRCH, Hinsdale.—Herbert Taft 
Root, minister. Sunday services at 10:45 A.M. 


THE next meeting of the Chicago Unita- 
rian Club will be held Feb, 5, when an address 
will be given by Rev. Virgil H. Brown, of 
Princeton, III. 


THE UNENDING GENESIS, by H. M. Sim- 
mons, which has been out of print three years, 
has just been re-issued in a neat paper edition 
by Charles H. Kerr & Co, Mailed to any ad- 
dress for 25 cents, or ten copies sent prepaid 
to one address for $2.00. Try it for, Sunday- 
school classes. 


Now Ready, 

A letter “To a parent who does not believe 
in urging the older children to continue in 
the Sunday-school,” which was read before 
the ‘* THIRD ANNUAL INSTITUTE for Sunday- 
schools and Unity Clubs,” held at Davenport, 
Iowa, in October, and voted to be put into 
tract form, is nowin print. It is a timely 
word, not only to the parents who find them- 
selves in the perplexity indicated in the title, 
but also to the boys and girls who incline to 
think they have outgrown the Sunday-school. 
Parents, Pastors, and Superintendents will 
find many uses for this letter if they examine 
it. Price, including postage, 20 cents per 
dozen copies. Western Unitarian Sunday- 
school Society, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
THE WESTERN CONFERENCE ENDOWMENT 
FUND. 

Amount previously acknowledged in 

CMETT, TPG, Fe 1G tic a ccciccceucs $16,075 
Mrs. C. S Ittner, St. Louis, cash....- 5 
Miss Mary S. Ittner, St. Louis, cash_- I 
Dr. and Mrs. H.S. P. Lare, cash. .... s 


$16,086 


“54° 40’ or fight.” See “ War” Robertson’s 
advertisement in this is paper. 


An Extended Popularity. —Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches have been before the public 
many years. For relieving Coughs, Colds, 
and Throat Diseases, they have been proved 
reliable. Sold only in boxes, Price 25 cents. 


THE UNIVERSALIST RECORD. 


moral 


A monthly Journal, devoted to intellectual, 
and spiritual progress, based upon the great universals 
of Fatherhood, Brotherhood, Law, Inspiration and 
religious hunger, 


W.S. CROWE,D.D. - - Editor. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS, 


Rev. F. A. BIsBeeE, CHARLES FLUHRER, D, D., 
Rev. Amos CRuM E. L. Rexrorp, D. D., 
RICHMOND FISK, Db. D, Rev, S. W. SAMPLE, 

H. W. Tuomas, D, D. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


Rev, A. N. “ALCcoTT, Rev. R. A, GREENE, 

E. C, Bo.uEs, D. D., Rev. F, O. HALL, 

Rev. HENRY BLANCHARD, Rev, T. W, ILLMAN, 

REv. JAMES GORTON, Rev, ALEXANDER KENT, 

Rev. S, A, GARDNER, Rev. M. D, SHUTTER, 
ai J. F. THOMPSON. 


MOTTO: 
“ Truth for Authority, Not Authority for Truth. ie 


SUBSTANCE OF DOCTRINE. 


‘© The Highest in Man is Evermore the Truest Indi- 
cation of the Divine Purpose.” 


Send for Sample Copies, 
Price merely nominal. Address: 
THE UNIVERSALIST RECORD, 
| Newark, N, J. 


GRA TEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“‘ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 

overn the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
om a careful application of ~ fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judic- 
ious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 


ae ourselves well fortified with : blood anda 
y nourished frame.’’—Civil ice Gazette. 
Made : simply with a. wae or milk. Sold only in 
half-poun ding, by labelled thus: 


JAMES arre a od co. Homeopathic Chemists, 


A ie Pi cl 


Thomas G. Milsted, min-. 


ULL WEIGH 
FO PURE. - 


Its superior excellence proven in ee of — 
for more than a quarter of a cen It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 


um. Soldo Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORE. OHIOAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE = FARMER'S = VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. | 


FARMERS VOICE C0, 230,u2Salsc st» 


1s CHICAGO, ILL. 


be 
ON30DAYS’ TRIAL 


different from a 
othe ers, is cup shape, with Self- 
ju sting Ballin center, adapts 
itself to all positions of the body, while 
the ballin thecup presses back the 
intestines just as a person does 
with the finger. With light pressure the Herniais held 
ye day and night, and a radical cure certain. Itis 
crane and cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free, 
“EGGLE LESTON TRUSS COQO., Chicago, Ill. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Iam giving the greatest inducements ever offered 
torich or poor. Note this: You can get a tract of land 
and have it cultivated until in a highly productive con- 
dition for less money than it will yield you in one year, 
when in bearing, and you may pay in small install- 
ments. You may move to California or not as you like. 
Do not fail to write for uty book entitled’ *‘ Homes,”’ 
This is the opportunity of a life-time. 

JOHN BROWN, Madera, California. 


Oe on ke for 10 cents. Sample copy 

rnin! he a list of your story- 
friends. 

me ag price 
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YUE VANK =e CEN 5 


] year for$ 
ears for 3145; 
or $2.40; 4 
for tt years for $3.50. We 
will not be undereold. 1-cent 


inwe stamps taken. Mention this paper. Address 


POTTER & POTTER, 92 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 


‘54° 40' OR FIGHT.” 


The World’s Fair, 1892, at Chicago. The new Fed 
eral capital at St. Louis. The district of Columbia a 
National] Park. The present capital and other public 
edifices, **‘Permanent Exhibition’. buildings. “‘War” 
Robinson of Old Virginia, for President 1892. John 
M. Palmer, of Illinois, for Vice-President, 1892. Ca 
italists whowish to invest in mineral ortimberlands 
in Eastern Kentucky, West Virginia, or the South 
western part of OldVirginia,or in lots and acre prop- 
erty in or near the new and coming towns of Old 
Virginia should first address,W.A.R. ROBERTSON, 
Att’y. and Counsellor-at-Law, Wall St., New York: 


*‘FORCIBLE, EASILY UNDERSTOOD, BETTER THAN AL- 
MOST ANYTHING ELSE WRITTEN.”’ 


NATIONALISM OR PLUTOORAOY ? 


By EDWARD BELLAMY, 


The famous address, now prepared for popular cir- 
culation.’”’ Sent post paid for two cents. 
Address JAMES H. WEST, —jtoerag “eh 
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LOOK HERE, 


THOROUGH BRED POULTRY. All the popular 
varieties. Catalogue ~~. 
E, J, KIRBY, Marshall, Mich. 


A book for every ee 
Fame B. pages PEER, D. 


MORT 


GE BNFo For infa Infants 4 
Sac ae 


FARMS FOR SALE. 


We want to advertise yours. Large Bulletin List 
free, INTERSTATE REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE 
Marshall, Mich. 


The 8 Rory of Creation.—A plain account 
of Helen v Edward Clodd, 129 8vo es with 
illustrations, for 30,¢¢ cents, by C arlesH. Kerr & 
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POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
A series of familiar essays on astronom- 
ical and other natural phenomena. By 
Richard A. Proctor, F.R.A.S. 


Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, 
Ice and Glaciers. (19 illustrations). By 
John Tyndall, F.R.S. 


Physics and Politics. An application 
of the principles of Natural Science to 
Political Society. By Walter Bagehot, 
author of ‘‘ The English Constitution.” 


Man’s Place in Nature, (with numerous 
illustrations). By Thomas H. Huxley, 
F.R.S. 


Education, 


Intellectual, Moral, 
Physical. 


By Herbert Spencer. 


and 


Town Geology. With Appendix on 
Coral and Coral Reefs. By Rev. Charles 
Kingsley. 


The Conservation of Energy, (with 
numerous illustrations). By Balfour ala 
art, LL.D. 


The Study of Languages, brought (are 
to its true principles. By C. Marcel. 


The Data of Ethics. By Hebert Spencer. 


The Theory of Sound in its Relation 
to Music, (numerous illustrations), By 
Prof. Pietro Blaserna. 


The Naturalist on the River Ama- 
zons. A record of 11 years of travel. 
By Henry Walter Bates, F.L.S. (Not 
sold separately). 


Mind and Body. The theories of their 
relations. By Alex. Bain, LL.D. 


The Wonders of the Heavens, (thirty- 
two illustrations). By Camille Flammarion. 


Longevity. The means of prolonging 
life after middleage. By John Gardner, 
M.D. 

The Origin of Species. 
Huxley, F.R.S. 


Progress: Its Law and Cause. With 
other disquisitions. By Herbert Spencer. 


By Thomas H. 


Lessons in Electricity, (sizty illustra- 
tions). By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 


Familiar Essays on Scientific Sub- 
jects. By Richard A. Proctor. 


The Romance of Astronomy. 
Kalley Miller, M.A. 


The Physical Basis of Life, with other 
essays. By Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. 


Seeing and Thinking. By William 
Kingdon Clifford, F.R.S8. 4 


Scientific Sophisms. A review of cur- 
rent theories concerning Atoms, Apes 
and Men. By Samuel Wainwright, D.D. 


Popular Scientific Lectures, (illustra- 
ted). By Prof. H. Helmholtz. 


The Origin of Nations. By Prof. Geo. 
Rawlinson, Oxford University. 


The Evolutionist at Large. By Grant 
Allen, 


The History of Landholding in Eng- 
land. By Joseph Fisher, F.R.H.S. 


Fashion in Deformity, as illustrated 
in the customs of Barbarous and Civil- 
ized Races. (numerous illustrations). By 
William Henry Flower, F.R.S. 


Facts and Fictions of Zoology, (nu- 


merous illustrations). By Andrew Wilson, 
Ph.D. 


The Study of Words. 
By Richard Chenevix Trench. 


Hereditary Traits and other Essays. 
By Richard A. Proctor. 


By R. 


Vignettes from Nature. By Grant 
Allen. 
The Philosophy of Style. By Herbert 


Spencer. 
Oriental Religions. By John Caird, 
Pres. Univ. Glasgow, and Others. 
Lectures on Evolution. (Jilustrated).) 
By Prof. T. H. Huxley. 


Six Lectures on Light. 
By Prof. John Tyndall. 


Geological Sketches. 
Geikie, F.R.S. 


The Evidence of Organic Evolution. 
By George J. Romanes, F.R.S. 


(Illustrated). 


By Archibald 


Current Discussions in Science. By 
W. M. Williams, F.C.S. 


No, 42. History of the Science of Politios. 


By Frederick Pollock. 


Prof. 
Huxley, Prof. Agassiz, and others. 


The Dawn of History. By C. F. Keary, 
of the British Museum. 


The Diseases of Memory. By Th. 
Kibot. Translated from the Posnch by 
J. Fitzgerald, M.A. 


The Childhood of Religion. By 
Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S, 


Life in Nature. (Illustrated). By James 
Hinton. 


The Sun; its Constitution, its Phenomena, 
its Condition. By J Judge Nathan T. Carr, 
Columbus, Ind. 


Money and the Mechanism of Ex- 
- > eae By Prof. W. Stanley Jevons, 


The Diseases of the Will. By Th. 
Ribot. Translated from the French by 
J. Fitzgerald. 


Animal Automatism, and other Essays, 
By Prof. T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 


The Birth and Growth of Myth. By 
Edward Clodd, F.R.A.5. 


The Scientific Basis of Morals, and 
other Essays. By William Kingdon Clif- 
ford, F.R.8, 
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The Origin of Species.) Two Double 
By Charles Darwin. Nos, 


The Childhood of the World. By 
Edward Clodd. 


Miscellaneous eaeays. By Richard A. 
Proctor. 


The Religions of the Ancient World. 
By Prof. Geo. Rawlinson, Univ. of Ox- 
ford. (Double number). 


Progressive Morality. By Thomas 
Fowler, LL.D., President of Corpus 
Christi Coll., Oxford. 


The Distribution of Animals and 
Plants. By A. Russell Wallace and W. 
T. Thiselton Dyer. | 


Conditions of Mental Development: 
and other essays. By Wm. Kingdon 
Clifford. 


Technical Education: and other essays. 
By Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. 


The Black Death. An account of the 
Great Pestilence of the 14tk Century. 
By J. F, C. Hecker, M. D. 


Three Essays. By Herbert Spencer. 


Special Number. 


Fetichism: A Contribution to Anthropo- 
logy and the History of Religion. By 
Fritz Schultze, Ph.D. Double number. 


Essays Speculative and Practical. 
By Herbert Spencer. 4 


Anthropology. By Daniel Wilson, Ph. 
D. With Appendix on Archeology. By 
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